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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
The Editor will be glad to consider any ALSS,, photograpas, or sketches 


smimitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable, In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 


himsel/ vesponsihle for ALSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 


Country Lien can alone be taten as evidence of acceptance. The nine and 
rddvess of the owner shonld be placed on the hack of all pictures and ATSS, 
*.* With ¢ issue of COUNTRY Like és fPubleshed an tuustiate 
Motor Supfiement, acaling with the Olympia Motor Exhithtion, and inc uding 
a table giving the nechanical detat’s of the Cars exhibited and a plan of the 
iad 


SPORTING RIGHTS & 
RURAL. PROSPERIT 


T the Sarveyors’ Institution the other night Mr. Howard 
Martin delivered an address on this sulject that 
must have surprised those who had not bestowed any 
previous thought upon it. he subject is one on 
which it 1s common to waste much argument that 

onsists merely of generalities. It is so easy to say, on the 
one hand, that sport provides labour, and, on the other, that 
it is a selfish use of land. Mr. Howard Martin, instead ot 
indulging in wide generalities on either side, set about attacking 
the tacts of the case, and left his hearers in great measure to 
form their own judgment upon them. His method of procedure 
was to ascertain the views of the leading land agents, managing 
a large area of land in eighteen counties, from which he 
excluded Scotland, Ireland and also the English grouse moors. 
The first point he made was that the return in the rent for 
sporting rights is at the present day large. Sportsmen 
of the old school used to consider that for land which 
had no particular attraction about 3d. an acre was a fair rent; 
but conditions have changed very much since their time. In 
the fashionable parts of the Eastern Counties from 4s. to 5s. 
an acre is a very common rental; and elsewhere Mr. Martin 
considers that the average is about 1s. 6d. an acre. It 
would run considerably higher than that, as far as our experi- 
ence goes, in the shootings lying close round about London. 
ut the lecturer's point was that the rent is but a single source 
of revenue from sport. lHle gave an instance of a considerable 
shooting in the Eastern Counties, where the wages paid to game- 
xeepers, beaters and the other servants of sport amounted to 
£320 a year for twelve days’ shooting. In the parish the 
population was only g29, and if we subtract from that 
number the women and children and divide £320 a yea 
among the boys and men, it will be seen that they enjoyed 
a very considerable addition to their income. He referred to 
another parish with a population of 1,728, where the wages 
paid to keepers, beaters, warreners and the like amounted to 
over £1,000 per annum. In still another case, £1,700 a yeat 
was spent on a very large estate in the West of England. 
Where several considerable properties are together, the benefit 
will, of course, be so much the greater. There is a district 
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on the borders of North Wales, where there are fifteen 
large residences within twelve miles of each other. These 
are all occ upied either by the owners or shooting tenants. 

What this means it is easy to see. These families obtain 
most of their supplies in the neighbourhood, and, therelore, 
their presence must add very considerably to the prosperity 
of the local tradesmen. Here, then, are three distinct sources 
of income drawn from sport: first, the rent; second, the 
wages paid to assistants; and third, the benefit to local trade. 
It perhaps may be said of the first that the return goes into the 
pocket of those who own the land, practically the same class as 
the sportsmen. but in a great many instances this is not the 
case. Since the Ground Game Act was passed, it has been an 
increasingly popular custom among land-owners to hand over the 
sporting rightsto their tenants, so that thestruggling farmer receives 
from his shooting tenant what in many cases is a very welcome 
supplement to the 1ucome he draws otherwise from the land. 
What we may call the farm shoot is also a very popular one, 
because there have come into existence of recent years vast 
numbers of fairly prosperous business men who can afford to take 
one of these little shoots, in cases where the tenancy of a sporting 
estate would not at all suit their finances. Another point raised by 
Mr. Howard Martin was the price obtained for the game. Anti 
sportsmen are apt to forget that game is a mucli-prized article of 
food, and not only much prized but valuable. Many an invalid 
or feeble person can derive sustenance from birds such as 
pheasants, partridges and grouse, when they are not able to take 
more substantial food, while the hare wouid be invaluable if it 
were for nothing else except the popular soup made from it. The 
mere game then isan important item. On an estate of 6,000 acres 
in East Anglia, the average yearly bag consisted of 400 pheasants, 
1,000 hares and 2,600 partridges. The prices realised for them 
in the market was about £400. The lecturer mentioned a 
neighbouring estate, 8,000 acres in extent, where £goo was 
obtained for the game, including rabbits. These are the 
broad facts; but there are other considerations which ought 
not to be left out of view. Many owners of estates make it 
a custom to send game not only to their poorer tenants, 
but to the hospitals and other charitable institutions, where 
these people are nursed and taken care of when they are ill, a 
benefit that ought not to be omitted from any enumeration of 
the advantages of sport to the rural population. Nor are there 
any disadvantages to set against these. 

Before the passing of the Ground Game Act, and, in 
fact, furnishing the chief reason for that measure, there were 
many complaints from farmers of the extent to which their 
crops were spoilt or consumed 'y hares and rabbits. Little 
has been heard of this since the ground game passed into the 
hands of the farmers, and though rabbits are probably more 
numerous in Great britain to-day than ever they were 
before, the damage they do appears to excite no indignation. 
It will very seldom be found that the exercise of sporting rights 
has any appreciable effect in diminishing. rent obtained from 
land, or in affecting its agricultural value. Mr. Howard Martin 
said—and his words ought to be noted—that no land capable of 
being cultivated in any of the counties he had investigated was 
kept out of cultivation for shooting purposes, and in most cases 
there was no unsatisfied demand for land. In a few instances 
he found it to be the case that land which could not be tilled 
remuneratively was, nevertheless, kept under plough for the sake 
of its sporting advantages, and this of course must be an undis- 
puted benefit to the rural population. At the end of his lecture 
he dealt with the very interesting side of sport that is com- 
prised in the word hunting. In the United Kingdom there are 
about 225 packs of foxhounds and staghounds, and in all about 
450 hunting establishments. He calculated that the cost of main- 
taining the staghounds and foxhounds alone amounted to about 
half a million per annum excluding the expenses of those who 
hunted with the pack. ‘The horses, of course, are much more 
expensive than the packs. Estimating the hunters at 45,000, 
the expense of keeping them per annum he works out at 
about £ 3,150,000. Thus the circulation of money is certainly 
promoted by sport, and there can be no doubt of the fact that 
shooting and hunting are modest, but effectual, checks on rural 
migration. The earth-stopper and the kennel-man, the game- 
keeper and the rabbit-catcher would have to swell the population 
of the “great web” if the abolition of sport took away their 
rural avocations. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess 

of Portarlington. Lady Portarlington is the daughter 

of Mr. George Skelton Yuill, and her marriage to the Karl of 
Portarlington took place in 1907. 

*," lt is particularly requested that no permissions to pho'osrap' 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrery Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m tie kindness 
of readers uf tuey would forward tne corr:sbondence at once to itm, 
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R. ASOUITH, in the general opinion, discharged his 
task at the Lord Mayor's banquet to the satisfac 
tion of men of all parties. His attitude, as defined 
in the terse and vigorous language usual with him, is 
practically that of all Englishmen. THe repeated and 

endorsed with his approval the famous passage in the Emperor 
William’s speech at the Guildhall, when he claimed for himself 
that the governing purpose of his policy was the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. Great Britain has no other view. — It is 
no interest of hers to stir up enmities and strife among the 
nations; but, at the same time, the first duty of a Government 
Is to provide for the se urity ot the governed, and Mr. Asquith 
amply and fully recognised that the strengihening of the Navy 
is a duty imposed upon us by European conditions at the 
present moment. We are building ships for defence and not for 
aggression. Additional point was given to his remarks by an 
allusion to the fact that only two or three days before the Prime 
Minister had assisted at the launching of a sixth Dreadnought. 
The programme for the future was not disclosed at the banquet, 
but the policy as explained in general terms was that we should 
go on with our ship-building at a time when business is slacker 
than usual, so that by one and the same act we may provide 
work for the otherwise unemployed, and prepare for any 
emergency that may arise. 


If Mr. Pepys had watched the Lord Mayor's Show from 
one of the windows in Cheapside in 1go8, as he did in 1660 and 
1663, he would no doubt have been mightily well amused. At 
the banquet he would not have had to complain, as_ he 
did then, that there were “ no napkins or change of trenchers”’ ; 
he would not have had to drink out. of ‘earthern 
pitchers and wooden dishes,” but when he came to 
see the pageants, we are afraid that he would have 
continued to think them very silly. It would have 
given exercise to a pretty wit to describe how Julius Caesar was 
drawn in his chariot along the Strand, and at intervals blew 
kisses to such pretty girls as happened to be looking down from 
windows and balconies. He would have seen a procession ot 
Shakespeare’s plays, each of which was labelled ** Cymbeline,” 
** Macbeth,” ** Romeo and Juliet,” as the case might be, even as 
& painter, lest the public should doubt the sul.ject of his picture, 
might write down below it, * This is a cow.” The procession 
of dramatists, with Christopher Marlowe at their head, and the 
poets, all of whom were labelled in the same way, must have 
provided the spectators with a kind of amusement that was not 
designed by those who got up the pageants, ‘lhe unregenerate, 
we fear, will long for the old-fashioned procession, while some 
there are who felt a great compassion for the unhappy City 
Fathers, compelled to undergo four hours’ boredom while being 
dragged through the crowds. 


In Victorien Sardou France has lost one of the greatest 
playwrights of the age. Perhaps the most amazing thing about 
him is the long period of activity which he enjoyed. Only last 
year he produced “ La femme des Poisons,” and was able to 
say of it, “This is my _ seventy-sixth play, and it is not 
the last.” His life was one of almost unceasing production, his 
first play having been produced when he was only sixteen 
years of age. Many of his dramas, such as “ La 
Tosca,” ‘“ Théodora,” “ Fédora,” and “ Divorcgons,” were 
of European vogue, thanks in part to the brilliant acting of Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt. His method of work has often been 
described. In a famous box he used to accumulate notes, 
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newspaper cuttings, memoranda of ideas and plans that had 
come to him, all labelled and placed in orderly fashion, for he 
was one of those who thought that actual life supplied better 
piots than the inventions of genius itself. His own story was 
not lacking in romance. When a poor student he fell sick of 
typhoid fever in Paris, and was carefully nursed by a young 
woman, whom he subsequently married out of gratitude. 
Vigorous, alert, imaginative, his was a personality which was 
atresting in any and every company. 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, while President of the United 
States of America, has given his friends and foes many questions 
to argue about. Some of these have been more important, but 
many of them have had less interest than his use of the word 
“irazzie.”’ ‘ Beaten to a frazzle” was hailed as a _ real 
\mericanism. However, research quickly proved that it had 
a place in the New English Dictionary, and, as a matter of fact, 
itis a word that has long been in use among Scotch weavers, 
who originally used it in the form ‘ fraze,” and a “ fraze"’ for a 
thing tattered and worn is still in use. It had only Leen carried 
over the Atlantic to reappear in its new form. It is very seldom 
that grown-up people are able to invent new words; that isa 
privilege reserved for childhood. Often one who is a mere 
infant will coin a new word, as did a little boy we have heard of, 
who, when stung by nettles, said he had “ pring 





ed his tail.” 


The proposal very vigorously put forth in one of the leading 
American journals that a useful place should be found fot 
ex-Presidents of the United States is deserving of support. It 
would seem ridiculous in this country that one who had been 
Prime Minister should, when his term of office expired, go back 
to the pursuits by which he had risen. It astonished everybody 
years ago when Mr. Asquith, after having held Cabinet rank, 
resumed his practice as a_ barrister; but, of course, things are 


altogether different in this country. The proposal as regards 
\merica is that a pension of something like £5,000 should be 
viven to the ex-President and a place accorded him in the Senate, 
where his experience of affairs would still be of value to his 
countrymen lo say nothing of a certain lack of dignity in one, 
who has been President returning to the Stock Exchange or an 
editorial chair, it seems to be nothing but sound and good sense 
that the experience of such a man should be utilised for national 
purposes. In any but a Republican country the proposal would 
seem to be the most natural in the world. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF SULLY PRUDITOMME. 
When she your best beloved dies 
Farewells for you are swift and sore, 
They bear her hence with closed eyes 
And she is gone for evermore. 
But I behold my best beloved, 
Who smiles and is no more for mie, 
Kiven as a shade but livelier moved, 
More present than a memory. 


1 lose her thus my whole life through 
In one farewell that never dies 
Oh! Death! how ill they buried you 
Who have forgot to close your eyes. 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 

Mr. Hunt raised an important question in the House of 
Commons on Monday night. He asked what guarantee there 
was that the meat and cattle killed and shipped in foreign 
countries for export to Great Britain was not diseased. It 
cannot be said that the answer returned by Mr. Burns was 
perfectly satisfactory. The American law requires that meat 
lor export shall be submitted to inspection and passed in 
accordance with prescribed regulations. A carcase would be 
condemned if the lungs and liver were affected by tuberculosis, 
unless it was shown that the lesions were limited to the area 
mentioned in the regulations. Obviously this does not give 
full security to the British consumer, as the lungs and liver 
are not exported, and there would be nothiny in the joints to 
show whether the animal had tuberculosis or not. A _ wide 
question is opened by the interrogatory. Considering the 
amount of foreign and Colonial food consumed in this country, 
it seems a plain duty on the part of out Government to see 
that imports are not accepted unless the regulations of the 
exporting country are satisiactory to this country and also 
efficiently put into operation. 

Some practical instruction is to be derived from the 
discussion ot the Nicholls case in the House of Commons, upon 
the merits of which it is not desirable to say anything 
without fuller local knowledge. But there are several points 
that must strike those who have taken notice of the facts elicited 
during the arguinent. A complaint made by Mr. Roberts, for 
instance, was that whereas the land on Crockham Hill Dairy 
Farm was now rented at tos. an acre, the County Counc! 
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representatives had asked the applicants to pay at least £2 §s. 
an acre; but surely land that is not bringing in any larger rent 
than ros. an acre in the competitive market is not likely to be 
adapted for small holdings. It is a rudimentary principle that, to 
be profitable, intensive culture should be applied only to rich soil. 
l‘urther, it was a very instructive statement on the part of Sir 
kdward Strachey that for some other lands £60 an acre had 
been asked, whereas the price before the Small Holdings Bill 
was passed was only £10 an acre. Again the comment is 
inevitable that /10-an-acre land is not at all likely to yield a 
profit to the small holder. We are very much afraid that some 
at least of the authorities are applying the Act at random. 


Che elections on November oth have left England with one 
Lady Mayor, Mrs. Garrett Anderson of Aldeburgh. Not much 
significance attaches to her election, because the family to which 
she belongs is so dominant in the district, and besides, she and 
her sister, Mrs. Fawcett, have won an exceptionally honourable 
place among the leading women workers. ‘The rejection of Miss 
Dove at High Wycombe is undoubtedly due to the irritation caused 
by the methods of the Suffragettes. Many who formerly were 
favourable to the bestowal of votes on women have been led to 
reconsider their convictions in the light which has been shed 
upon the question by the conduct of a number of irresponsible 
young women, who have done far more harm than good to the 
cause they espoused. Whoever has addressed a public meeting 
recently and made any allusion to the subject is well aware 
that the chief thing the Suffragettes have done is to have 
aroused a wave of bitter hostility to them and their proceedings. 
They persist in applying the feminine logic to the case, tuat 
because there were disturbances when the vote was extended 
to male householders, therefore the Government will yield to 
them if they make row enough. Success would have been much 
more likely to have followed an appeal to reason. 


In the Journal of the Marine Biological Association just 
issued, Mr. L. KR. Crawshay, the Assistant-Director, gives a 
long account of an interesting experiment in the breeding of 
salmon in confinement. The work was carried out at the 
instigation of the Duke of Bedford, who provided the material in 
the shape of smolts from the Endsleigh Fishery. The questions 
to be answered were, first, What is the character of the food of 
salmon while in the sea? And, secondly, What is the period of 
that sojourn intervening between the smolt and grilse stages ? 
The fish were divided into two batches, and placed in tanks 
supplied by a running stream of fresh water. Then one batch 
was transferred to sea-water by gradual stages, occupying about 
nine days. The second batch was similarly treated, but the 
process of change was quicker, occupying only three days. 

It would seem, however, that this gradual change is 
unnecessary, since a fish, before the change began, jumped over 
the partition between the fresh and salt water tanks, and 
remained in the latter none the worse for the sudden trans- 
ference. ‘Towards the end of October, after eight months’ 
sojourn in salt water, signs of approaching maturity were 
apparent, and the fish became sluggish and fed but little. 
During November they were transferred to fresh water, again by 
easy stages. Towards the end of the month seven females were 
spawned, and the rest on December 11th. The fertilised ova 
were for the most part returned to Endsleigh and hatched 
successfully. It is to he hoped that this experiment will 
be repeated, and this time with a control experiment, wherein 
a number of fish will be kept entirely in fresh water, with 
a view to the discovery whether spawning can take place 
without the customary sojourn in salt water. This would reduce 
these fish to the condition of land-locked salmon, and would 
possibly throw some light on the evolution theory. That is to 
say, we might gain a knowledge of facts which would indicate 
whether this ability to thrive in fresh water was acquired 
gradually, or otherwise. 


he following notes have been sent us by Professor 
Boulenger, to whom we submitted a snake under circum- 
stances described by himself: “The Editor of Country Lire 
has submitted to me for identification a snake brought into 
Covent Garden Market in a cargo of bananas that started 
from Jamaica and stopped at Costa Rica. The snake evidently 
comes from the latter port, as it belongs to a species of 
nocturnal tree-snakes (Leptodira albofusca) which is common 
in Central and South America, but does not occur in the 
West Indies. The Leptodira are not dangerous to man, 
but they are, nevertheless, provided with a poison gland and 
poison fangs, situated far back in the mouth, by which they 
paralyse the small prey (mostly lizards and frogs) on which 
they feed. Leptodira albofusca is a snake of very slender form, 
with a broad, flat head well defined from the neck, and large eyes 
with vertical pupils. The specimen sent to me is 2}ft. long, bronzy 
brown above, with three rows of large darker spots, and pinkish 
yellow beneath; the iris is copper colour. 
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“ This is not the first example of this kind which has been 
brought to me from Covent Garden Market, and I have also been 
shown a perfectly harmless snake from Jamaica (Dromicus ater), 
found in the same condition. Some twenty years ago Professor 
Cope made a special enquiry into the species of snakes brought 
to the Philadelphia Market concealed in bunches of bananas, 
humorously alluding to the coincidence that, since the banana is 
believed by some to have been the forbidden fruit of the Garden 
of Eden, serpents should be so frequently concealed in its bunches. 
In the cases recorded by him there were small boas, Boa imperatot 
(a native of Central America), Epicrates angulifer (of Cuba), 
Ungalia pardalis (of Jamaica) anda tree-snake, Leptodira annulata 
(probably the same species as the L. albofusca mentioned above). 
And he added that Mr. W. Charrie of San José, Costa Rica, had 
informed him that six men were killed in one year by the bites of 
a small arboreal pit-viper (Lachesis Schlegelii) living in_ the 
banana bunches, which are loaded at the Port of Limon. Since 
that was written, two of these pit-vipers have been found among 
bananas in London, and have been exhibited in the Reptile 
louse of our Zoological Gardens.” 





Only a fortnight ago we were all complaining of the extra- 
ordinary heat, and donning summer clothes in October, and now 
we see such headlines in the paper as “ ‘Two Deaths from Cold : 
14deg. of Frost,” “ Curling in Scotland,” and so forth. Winter has 
set in with a rigidity to which for many years we have not been 
accustomed. Some of the effects have been singular and beau- 
tiful. On the country roads one morning this week, when the sun 
first began to shine from an undimmed sky, the ash leaves fell in 
showers. No wind was blowing at the time, and the leaves 
remained in heaps under the boughs from which they came. 
The result was produced by the shining of the sun after a hard 
frost. A little earlier in the morning the leaves had been frozen 
to the trees, stiff and hard, like icicles, and when the sun brought 
a thaw with it the stems broke and down they came. In one 
district the foliage passed almost completely away within a space 
of seven days, and an aspect that had remained that of summer 
during all the autumn suddenly assumed the bare and ruined 
appearance of midwinter. 


THE PASSING. 
Now has the year paid all its golden debt, 
Now is the west all barred with purpie spires, 
Now for a moment, ere the red sun set, 
May autumn warm chill hands at winter's fires, 


Till comes at last some hour with fingers pale, 
Flitting on ghostly feet from tree to tree, 
Stooping to lips grown cold, that murmurs * Hail, 
So with a kiss have I betrayéd thee.” 
H. H. BASHFORD. 


The Natural History Museum has just acquired, through 
the generosity of Mr. Ruggles Brise, a very remarkable variety 
of the French partridge. This bird, a male, had the head and 
throat of a sooty black colour, while the rest of the plumage was 
of a rich coffee colour, save only a white patch on the breast 
recalling the horse-shoe of the English partridge. Curiously 
enough, the characteristic barring of the flank can be seen in 
this bird, when viewed in certain lights, very faintly indicated. 
No similar variety has, we believe, ever been recorded, though 
white specimens have several times been met with. 

The paucity of wasps this year, on which we have been 
congratulating ourselves, is not without its drawbacks. After all, 
the wasp, to give him his due, is not so bad as he is called. In 
the eyes of many people, particularly those of the gentler sex, 
he is a fearsome person who goes humming about very defiantly 
with a poisoned dagger in his sheath, ready to stab at the slightest 
provocation. But in sober truth the wasp is a very harmless 
insect, which will not sting unless in extremities. We have 
gone into a shed where ripe pears were stored, and found wasps 
almost covering them, yet have returned unscathed. The wasps 
also perform many valuable services. They consume rotten and 
half-rotten fruit and animal refuse which would otherwise taint 
the air. They also eat those grubs and flies whose prosperity 
during the past season has been a source of annoyance 
and danger. There would not have been half so many blue- 
bottles and daddy-long-legs if the wasp had not been having 
such a bad time. 


The course adopted by Masters of Hounds in many 
countries of postponing the opening meet of the season for a 
week was eminently a wise one from every point of view. In 
the grass countries especially, where the postponement was 
general, both in England and Ireland, so many cattle were still 
in the fields, owing to the unusually late growth of plentiful 
pasture, that hunting could only have been carried on at the risk of 
considerable injury to farmers. Apart from that, the country 
was still so “blind” that straight riding would have been too 
dangerous to attempt, and even as it is, at the delayed date of 
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opening, fences and their undergrowth are thick with leaf and 
grass and the ditches often quite concealed. 


How singular it is that at this time of day it should be 
necessary for the Board of Agriculture to inform a corre- 
pondent very gravely that the hedgehog does not suck the 
milk of reclining cows. This superstition has been exploded 
many thousands of times since its mention in the “ New 
Catalogue of Errors,” published 120 years ago by Stephen 
lFovargue, M.A. Many people have known this so_ well 
that they have kept hedgehogs in the garden, knowing 
that they destroy large numbers of insects and small 
mammals, including mice, while they have had a use in 
the kitchen, growing out of their love of a diet of cockroaches. 
Gamekeepers do not like them because they assert — and 
the Board of Agriculture adopts their view—that they take the 
eggs of poultry and game-birds, while they will worry chickens 
and hens in coops. White of Selborne accused them of destroying 
plantains; but it has been shown that the destruction of plantains 
is accomplished by a night-feeding caterpillar which eats the 
root but not the leaves. 





The modern school is not always justified in its too hasty 
rejection of the wisdom of the ancients. A piece of ancient 
wisdom is that which sees omens of a winter of much severity in 
the abundance of the autumnal berries on the hawthorn and the 
holly. Now the berries for our Christmas decorations are not 
only numerous this year, they are also uncommonly early. 


OLD LONDON 


N some of the old engravings of the chief London streets, 
such as those by Thomas Malton and others, the small- 
paned windows of the shops give a special charm to the 
views. When plate-glass was introduced a great change 
was made in the appearance of the streets, and soon after 

the middle of the nineteenth century the small-paned windows 
were almost driven out of existence. It was long, however, before 
the immense panes now general came to be used. Window 
space is so important that shopkeepers cannot be expected to 
forego the advantages obtained by the large sheets of glass now 
generally used. At the same time, visible support for the building 
above the shop windows should be provided. In some instances 
the superstructure appears to the eye singularly insecure, in 
spite of our knowledge that iron girders are hidden. Some 
attempts at a more rational treatment of the shop front have 
been made lately. In walking through the streets without 





— Abe 


4N THE HAYVMARKET. 
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The present-day young person will, of course, observe with 
superiority that this is the sure sign and effect of a past 
condition, not of anything in the future. Admitting that the 
fine and early berry crop is an evidence of past favours, it is still 
not impossible that traditional wisdom may be justified in its 
observation, and that a summer favourable to the berry is 
usually followed by a winter of severity. In this sense, there 
fore, it is quite conceivable that the holly berries may be an 
evidence of future conditions, though they are, of course, a result 
of the conditions of the past. 

It has been well said that for the proper clearing out of the 
trees of an ornamental plantation the hand of a friend —or, better 
still, of an enemy—is far more effective than that of the owner. 
Ihe owner, with a parental joy and pride in his trees, can nevet 
harden his heart sufficiently for thinning them as they should be 
thinned. Be that as it may, one feature in the decorative eflect 
of the foliage is very apt to be neglected both by the owner and his 
friend, and that is the date at which particular trees make their 
vernal and autumnal change 
in this respect by as much as a full month, and it may be that 
this variation may make all the difference to the value of a tree 
in its particular position—the autumn or the spring hue pro 
ducing an effect of beauty which its neighbour tree of the same 
kind misses, just because the latter’s tints do not change at the 
season in which they strike the best note of harmony or contrast 
with their surroundings. This is a proper subject for study 
while the autumn tints still persist. 


ss. Trees of the same species vary 
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IN ST. JAMES’S STREET. 


thought of what has been cleared away one would fancy that 
jew remains of the original shop fronts could be found, and 
yet those who seek for them will find that such are still in 
evidence even in the principal streets. In the most distinguished 
thoroughfare in London—viz., St. James's Street—there are two 
houses with shop fronts of the greatest interest. We have been 
able to illustrate this article with representations of shops in 
such important thoroughfares as Cornhill, the Strand, the Hay 
market, Coventry Street and St. James's Street. 
all belong to old-established businesses, and it redounds greatly 
to the credit of their proprietors that they have retained the old 
character of their shop fronts. 

One of the best-known shops in London is “ Birch’s”’ at 
No. 15, Cornhill, situated in the centre of business London and 


[hese shops 
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opposite the Royal Exchange. It is not merely a quaint, three 
windowed shop f1 but it is constructed on a beautiful design 
Chis is attributed to the Brothers Adam, and there can be no 
doubt that the attribution is perfectly correct, for the ornament 
is clearly and conclusively then The front is painted green, 
and the place metimes known as “the little green shop in 
Cornhill.” Besides the front there is a carved wooden screen in 
the shop which also attributed to Robert Adam. ‘The house itself 
dates back to the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the 


eighteenth century. 
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S7. JAMES’S STREET. 

l’renchman is supposed to be astonished at his ubiquity. These 
four lines are an example of the satire: 

Guildhall at length in sight appears, 

An orator is hailed with cheers 

** Zat orator, vat is hees name ?”’ 

** Birch, the pastrycook—the very same.’ 
The business now belongs to Messrs. Ring and Brymer. The 


original Ring was apprenticed to Samuel Birch, and succeeded the 
Alderman on Fhe old books of the firm are of 
great interest ; the earliest that has survived is dated 1730. 


his retirement. 
lL hese 
books contain full accounts of dinners supplied to the chief Livery 
Companies by this eminent firm of caterers. There are also 
particulars of the official luncheons at the Old Bailey, which were 
usually supplied at a The same names in the old 
books as appear in the account books of to-day. One interesting 
instance is that of Tonbridge School ; the firm supplied the feast 
at the 
visitations 
the 
dinner. 


loss. occul 


various 
and at 
anniversary 
In 1776 
there Is an entry ol 
“The maid of the 
inn, 2s. 6d.” 


The old shop 


with its sanded 
floor and the 
hooks on whic h 


venison was wont 
to hang, reminds 
us of the eighteenth 
century, and the 
customers of the 
twentieth century 


are aS eager as 
their ancestors to 


enjoy the good fare 
which is here sup 
plied. The whole 
of the old house is 
occupied by the 
business. On the 
first floor the 
dining-room, 
where the ever- 
famous turtle soup 
is supplied; on the 
second floor is the 
ladies’ room, and 
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above are the offices; the walls of all these rooms are covered 
with relics of the past. Formerly the banquets were supplied 
from Cornhill, but now the catering department has its home 
in Bunhill Row. 

Irom one Adams’ front we will pass to another further West. 
The interesting house, No. 73, Strand, at the corner of Adam 
Street, a part of the district known as the Adelphi, was 
originally occupied by Thomas 
Becket the bookseller, who 
afterwards removed to Pall 
Mall. He owed his position 
here to the recommendation of 
his friend Garrick, who wrote 
to the Brothers Adam in his 
favour. The letter is printed 
in Hone’s “ Every Day Book.” 
Here is an extract: 

I forgot to speak to you last 
Saturday about our friend Becket. 
We shall ail break our inearts if he is 
not bookseller to the Adelphi and 
has not the corner house that is to 
be built. We shall make his shop, 
as old Jacob Tonson’s was formerly, 
the rendevouz for the first people in 
England. I have a little selfishness 
in this request. I never go to coffee- 
houses, seldom to taverns, and should 
constantly (if this scheme takes 
place) be at Becket’s at one at noon, 
and 6 at night, as the monkey used 
to be punctual in Piccadilly. : 

The old firm of silversmith s and 
jewellers—Messrs. Widdowson 
and Veale—which now occupies 
this house, was founded by John 
Saiter, who originally oc« upied 
No. 35, Strand, and removed to 
this house shortly after 1814. In the year 1822 it was burnt 
down and rebuilt. The Adams’ design was followed in the 
rebuilding, but on careful comparison with the other houses it 
will be seen that there is a very slight departure from the original 
design. The shop windows are elegant and pleasing to the 
eye. The smaller one in Adam Street is unaltered, but the 
lower panes of the others have been slightly enlarged. Salter 
was succeeded in 1835 by his nephew, Mr. Widdowson, who 























C. Ellis IN CORNHILL. 


entered into partnership with Mr. Veale. The present pro- 
prietor is Mr. E. C. Ball. The books of the firm contain the 
names of many distinguished customers, the chief of these being 
Lord Nelson. He left with Mr. Salter the cocked hat which he 
wore at the battle of Copenhagen, and this has lately been pre- 
sented to the United Service Institution. Another distinguished 
customer was the celebrated Admiral Pellew, afterwards Lord 
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Exmouth. The curious picture of the interior of a silversmith’s 
shop is supposed to represent Salter’s. It is of great interest as 
showing in the cases pieces of plate of a design still in use. 

We have not yet done with the work of the Brothers 
Adam, for in the interesting old shop of Messrs. Fribourg and 
Treyer, the tobacconists, No. 34, the Haymarket, there is a fine 
old carved wood screen, in the centre of which is a carving of 





CRANBOURN STREET, 


the Prince of Wales’s feathers alluding to the Prince (afterwards 
George 1V.) who was a customer of the house. This screen 
is believed to be from the design of the Adams. The house 
dates back to about the year 1729, and the original front with its 
rounded shop windows is a very fine example of what was once 
a common teature of the better houses in the streets of old 
London. This shop has always been in the possession of the 
same firm, and the present head of the business is a descendant 
on the female side of the original 
‘Treyer. The oldest order book com 
mences with the year 1764, but on the 
first page 1s written ‘ brought forward 
from old book.” Here the names of 
many eminent customers are recorded ; 
among these are the Royal Dukes of 
Cumberland and Cambridge, the Duke 
of Bridgewater (the founder of British 
Inland Navigation), the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Sir John Cust, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, who died in 
1770, Lord Sidmouth, the Earl of 
Ixymont, Lord Crewe, Sir William 
Watkins Wynn, Sir John Sebright, 
Sir George Cornewall, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, Colonel Stanley, the book 
collector, Jamies O'Hara, second Lord 
Tyrawley, Field-Marshal,and Governot 
of Portsmouth in 1763, Ambassador 
to Portugal twice and father of the 
erratic actress, George Anne Bellamy, 
and Colonel St. Leger, after whom 
the famous Doncaster race was named, 
and whose portrait by Gainsborough, 
formerly at Hampton Court and now 
at Windsor Castle, is one of the very 
finest of the painter’s male portraits. 
Many of the names here mentioned 
are still to be found on the Messrs. 
lribourg’s books belonging to the 
descendants of those recorded in the old 
accounts. There isalsoa book of snuffs 
containing a register of the particular 
mixture favoured by each customer. 
Seven pounds of snuff were usually 
bought at a time, and there were lady 
customers as well as men, whose names 


Copyright. 


are given; Queen Caroline and the Dowager Marchioness of 
Lansdowne may be mentioned among these ladies. Different 
snuffs had their respective names, such as Morlaix, Havre, 
Prince of Wales. Some of these are still to be bought as 
‘“ Bureau,” “ Prince’s,” ‘* Macouba” and * Masulipatam.” Among 
the curiosities preserved by the firm are tobacco-jars, with their 
labels upon them, which originally belonged to George LV, 
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Not far from the Haymarket is the fine old shop of 
Messrs. Lambert, the silversmiths of 10, 11 and 12, Coventry 
Street, at the corner of Arundell Street. The three houses are 
joined together, and there is quite a long run of old shop 
windows in Coventry Street and one window in Arundell Street. 
The earliest order book begins with the year 1808, but it 
s not the first. In an old Directory (Kent's) of 1817 we 
find “ Francis Lambert Jeweller and Goldsmith, 12 Coventry 
Street.” for a time the firm was known as Lambert and 
Rawlings, but William Rawlings died about 1862. Colonel 
Lambert, F.S.A., a well-known antiquary, was head of the firm 
till his death a few years ago. On an old business card we read : 

By appointment to the Queen [Charlotte], Prince of Wale, the Royal 

Family, the King and Queen of Denmark, Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambr dge, 
\fterwards they received the same appointment to William LV., 
Queen Adelaide, Duke of Sussex, Queen Victoria, Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Edinburgh, and now to King Edward VII. 
The shop is extensive and thoroughly old-fashioned outside 
and in. The show-cases and table-cases are full of old 
church plate, second-hand silver of all kinds. Thackerary 
was fond of haunting these old = shops, and was an 
honoured customer of Messrs. Lambert. He loved to drive a 
bargain, and not long before his death it is said that he bought a 
silver bowl and pleaded for a lower price “ for the sake of a poor 
author.” 

We now pass on to the bottom of St. James's Street. Messrs. 
Berry, Brothers and Co., wine merchants, at No, 3, is one of the 
oldest businesses in London, and has occupied this house during 
the whole time of its eventful history. The house is supposed 
to date back to the early part of the seventeenth century, 
the boards of the shop are the original flooring, and the 
wooden stairease at the back is a fine example of old building, 
firm as a rock. The old shop front with its fine window 
and door dates from the reign of Queen Anne. Originally 
the house next door was included in the front, and then there were 
four windows with a door in the middle. The business was 
founded as a grocer’s, formerly known as an Italian warehouse. 
The sign was The Coffee Mill, and the shop is by repute the first 
in England at which tobacco and tea were sold by the pound. 
Ihe business appears to have been founded by one Pic kering, 
whose name survives in Pickering Place ; he took one, Clarke, into 
partnership, and they were succeeded by the Brownes. The last 
Browne was succeeded by his nephew Mr. Berry, the great- 
grandfather of the present proprietors. The wine-cellars are 
very extensive, and extend under the courtyard of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, Pickering Place, under the house itself and the pavement 
of St. James's Street as far as the cab stand in the middle of the 
road. An important feature of the shop, which has had its 
partitions taken down, and now occupies the whole floor to the 
window looking into Pickering Place, is the large balance, with 
a seat on one side for the accommodation of the person to be 
weighed in the scales, which are so exquisitely true that a 
sixpence placed in one side when both are equally balanced will 
bring that side slowly to the ground. In these scales have 
been weighed an army of celebrities, and the record of 25,000 
weighings is to be found in eighteen ledgers. In these books are 
signatures of royalties and celebrities innumerable. The later 
kings of England and France have been weighed here, and 
Napoleon II1., when Prince Louis Napoleon, was a constant 
visitor. Of some noble houses there are records of the weighing 
of tive or more generations. Beau Brummel’s weight is 
registered from 1798 to 1815. Charles James Fox and Lord 
Byron have both sat in the scales. At the back of the shop, 
beyond the old wooden staircase, is the curious octagonal parlour, 
full of interesting portraits of famous customers of the firm. Iu 
this room are also to be seen certain letters of Queen Victoria, 
written when she was a child, one in 1822, when she was three 
years old. Three doors north of Messrs. Berry's, at No. 6, St. 
James's Street, we come upon another interesting old shop front 
belonging to Messrs. James Lock and Co., hatters. The house 
dates back to about 1700. A bill exists of the year 1736 headed 
“ Lock, hatter,” but the books in the possession of the firm do 
not go further back than 1760. In Kent’s Directory for 1817 we 
find ** Lock and Lincoln, hatters.” James Lock, the founder, 
was succeeded by George James Lock, who continued till about 
1797. James and George Lock were prop ietors till about 1825. 
The present firm consists of Mr. C. R. Whitbourn, a descendant 
of the Locks, and Mr. G. J]. Stephenson, grandson of J. Binnie, 
who was a partner in 1865. In this interesting old shop are 
portraits of distinguished customers from the eighteenth century. 
At the back is a charming garden with creepers on the walls, 
and a most unexpectedly rural view is seen from the window of 
the back office. There is a house at the end of the garden, with 
an old medallion of a woman's head, probably of some member 
of the family, on the front. This is a most unexpected scene 
for a back-yard in the midst of London streets. 

We now turn to the north-east and come to the famous 
chemist’s shop, No. 225, Oxford Street, known ail the world 
over as that of John Bell and Co. It is principally a 
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dispensing and prescription business, held in the highest esteem 
by the medical profession. It was founded in the year 1798 by 
John Bell, almost immediately after the completion ot his 
apprenticeship with Frederick Smith, a chemist in the Hay- 
market. Ile was unsuccessful in his first year, and was so 
despondent as to wish to sell the business, but within two 
years he was able to pay off the money he had borrowed 
to establish himself. Bell continued sole partner until 1819, 
when Thomas Zachary and H. Walduck were admitted to 
partnership, and the firm then became known as Bell and Co., 
which name has been continued ever since. In 1836 Jacob Bell 
and Irederick John Bell, sons of the founder, entered the 
business. Jacob Bell was elected to Parliament, introduced 
the Pharmacy Bill of 1852, and did more than any other 
man to secure the passing of that important Act. He was 
founder of the Pharmaceutical Society, and for many years the 
editor of its Journal. He was also known as a prominent 
collector of pictures, chiefly of the English school. He died at 
the comparatively early age of forty-nine, in 1859. Thomas 
Ilyde Hills had been employed in the business from his twenty- 
first birthday, which occurred in 1836, and in 1852 he entered 
into partnership with Jacob Bell. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Walter Hills, who continues to be the head of the business. 
The laboratory has always been one of the chief features of the 
establishment. This has been depicted in its original and 
present conditions respectively by two eminent English artists. 
There is a water-colour drawn by William Hunt, R.A., at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and an etching by R. W. 
Macbeth, R.A., of its present appearance. There is, in addition 
to the manufacturing laboratory, an analytical laboratory. This 
interesting old shop has remained externally in its original 
condition, and presents a fine example of the old shop fronts 
of London. Ilills Place, to the east of the house, was rebuilt 
about the year 1860; it was formerly known as Queen Street. 
There are other old shop fronts like those here described, and 
there are a multitude of old businesses in London that have 
histories such as these. Henry B. Wueatcey. 


. . -£: 
NDIVIDUALITY is the richest asset that a writer can 
possess, and this enables Mr. Comyns Carr in his book, 
Some Eminent Victorians (Duckworth), to be fresh and 
interesting on a theme that appears to be worn threadbare. 

The title is not one. that we consider happy. It suggests an 
addition to those innumerable studies of the great writers of 
last century. We expected a bundle of essays on Carlyle, 
Darwin, Thackeray and so forth, whereas the work is in reality 
autobiographic, and is a side-light on the Victorian era. ‘The 
eminent men alluded to in these pages are those with whom 
Mr. Comyns Carr came personally into contact, and he has 
that experienced literary skill which enables him to tell 
only what he knows himself and to avoid all evidence 
which 1s merely hearsay. Mr. Comyns Carr has lived close to 
the heart of literary London. His father was a keen business 
man, greatly interested in politics, an eager reader and 
student of literature. He brought up his family in the Manor 
House on Barnes Common. The children had the grounds 
of the house to play in and the common lying all around. 
Mr. Comyns Carr was born in 1849, and “can still remember 
an elder cousin in his scarlet uniform taking his way across the 
footpath that leads to Barnes Station, to start for the war in the 
Crimea.” He was educated at Bruce Castle School, Tottenham, 
then conducted by Mr. Arthur Hill, the brother of Sir Rowland 
Hill and father of that Dr. Birkbeck Hill who in the days of 
Harwood was a brilliant contributor to the Saturday Review, and 
later on made himself the leading authority on Boswell and his 
Johnson. Birkbeck recognised and loved the tastes of his young 
pupil, and endeavoured to get him sent to Cambridge; but the 
affairs of the family do not seem to have warranted this, and the 
lad at the early age of sixteen was placed in a stockbroker's 
office in the City. But the desk had no charms for him, and it 
is not long before we hear of those first essays in journalism 
which have been preliminary to so many careers of literary men. 
Those who know our evening contemporary the Globe, a journal 
which always has had a literary flavour, will be glad to read about 
the connection of Mr. Comyns Carr with it. It occurred at the time 
when Dr. Mortimer Granville was editor. Francillon, one of 
the most genial of novelists, and Purnell, the original “Q.” of 
the Athenaum, formed the little staff which, in an upper room, 
fashioned the notice which adorned the first page of the news- 
paper. They also among them did the leader. It was in the 
days when every leader was expected to be divided into three 
paragraphs, corresponding to the beginning, the middle and the 
end of a speech, and often these three writers parcelled out the 
leader among them—one doing the first paragraph, another the 
second, and the remaining one the third. Later on Churion Collins 
also joined the staff of the Globe. In those days his memory was 
remarkable, but it led to much trouble on the Globe, for he inter- 
larded his articles with quotations which the sub-editors had not 
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tune to verify. Irom the Globe Mr. Comyns Carr went to the Pall 
Vall Gacetle whiie it was stil under the directership of Mr. | 

(sreenwood, to whom he pavs a well-merited tribute, although 
he describes bim a “an autocrall commander whose powertul 
personality loved to assert itself in every department of his paper.” 
He was also a contributor to the Saturday Review under Ar. 
Harwood’s editorship, and chats pleasantly about the famous 


Prafalear”™ dinners at Greenwich over which Mr. Berestord 
Hlope presided. Mr. -Hlarwood must have offered avery 
triking contrast to his predecessor, Mr. Douglas Cook, as 
Hie Was an imlabie and Son iable man Who Was d voted to 
music and did not possess the vivacity and sting of the 
red-haired Scot who made the Saturday Review such a power 


mn the land. Mr. Walter Herries 


editor, and Carr wrote some of the humorous “ middies” which 


Pollock was the sub 
were a feature of the paper at that time, He was also a 
contributor to the World at the time when Edmund Yates was in 
is zenith. It must be said of Yates that, although the gossiping 
tyle of yournaiisn which he mu duced was not a very admirable 
addition to the newspaper, he was one of those editors who lad 
an open eye for merit and was always ready to vive youny men 
achance,. Carr himself became in due time the first elitor of 
the /cnglish Illustrated Magazine, and though he made a beautiful 
and interesting periodical of tt, he just wanted the something 
that conduce to complete success. In the course of such a 
career it was mevitable that Mr. Comyns Carr should come 
into relationship with many of the illustrious men of his day. The 
favourite maxim of Rossetti was that the noblest picture is the 
painted poem an aphorism that made a great gulf between him 
and the “ Art for art's sake school” led by Whistler. Car 
was on terms of close friendship with Sir Edward Burne 


Jones, whose pictures excited in him an admiration equal to 


that of Gladstone, who said “dishke of such painter I can 
understand, but uch intolerance of dishke as I find 
on every hand | do not comprehend.” Morris was in the 


habit of sending litthe sketches with his letters, and some of 
those reproduced as illustrations to this volume are charmingly 


humorous. Of Millais and Leighton, Frederick Walker 


YOUNG 


LYTHOUGH we feel it to be our duty to find fault with 
Young Veter, we all envy him because he seems to 
have discovered the secret of contentment. ‘While 
we are worrying about this, that and the other, and 
incidentally dommg our best to prove to Young Peter 

that he should worry, too, he saunters about among us quite 
unmoved, unless it be to wonder why we make our lives so 
Keven the 
Rector, who does his best to see that each one of us helps to 


complex by undertaking so much unnecessary work. 


improve the veneral status of our rust community, seems 
disconcerted when he meets Young Peter; and although he often 
avs that something must be done with him, he himself seems 
disinclined to do that “something,” or to suegest to Young Peter 
In fact, the 
complacent Young Peter has a way of making him realise that his 
activity and industry afford him unbounded amusement. This 


the desirability of his doing something for himself. 


was especially noticeable on the occasion of our annual flower 
show. It was a very hot day, and, with the exception of 
Young Peter, we were all terribly busy. The Rector, with his 
coat off and a very red face, was bustling about, superintending the 
arrangement of exhibits and the erection of the bandstand, when 
he suddenly became conscious that Young Peter was watching 
him intently, as though he were trying to understand why such 
simple matters should call for so great a display of energy. Ina 
moment the Rector became confused, forgot how he wished 
things to be done and puzzled us all by contradictory instructions. 
lle afterwards confessed that it “was all on account of that 
Young Peter and his Asiatic smile.” 

No one can call Young Peter a ne’er-do-well, for in the 
course of a week he not only does many things, but he does 
them well. Indeed, it is a frequent complaint of those who are 
anxious about his future, that he makes himself generally useful 
without revealing the slightest inclination to settle down to any 
regular occupation. In this he proves himself to be a chip of the 
old block, for Old Peter, his father, was always proud to say 
that he was “nobody's man” and his own master. As a mole 
catcher, rat-catcher and a market-gardener in a smail way, Old 
Peter contrived to earn enough money to supply his few needs, and 
since his death his son has shown himself similarly disposed to live 
the life of a rustic free-lance. When he lett school, both the 
Kector and the schoolmaster were willing to try and find employ- 
ment for him on one of the farms in the neighbourhood; but 
they discovered that even at the age of fourteen he was coolly 
conlident of his ability to look after himself. Instead of going 
to chop swedes for Farmer Greengrass, he stayed at home and 
made mole-traps, in the making of which he soon became quite 
an expert. Subsequently he converted a little lean-to shed into 
a workshop, where he does all kinds of odd jobs when the 
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and other contemporary artists there is much good talk. 
Naturally, as an art critic, Mr. Comyns Carr devotes the 
greate! pot ion of his book to reminiscences connected with 
artists and the literature of art. But, luckily, his memory is 
stored with a rich variety of interests, and the chapter on orators 
is as good as anything in the volume. He gives a very high 
place to Martineau; but John Bright is evidently, in his mind, 
the greatest speaker of the Victorian era. Of Gladstone’s oratory 
he said that even in its highest moment it “never to my thinking 
came within even measurable distance with that of John Bright.” 
But Mr. Gladstone had a wonderful all-round mind which led 
him to a fine appreciation of those artistic works with which 
Mr. Comyns Carr has been so much associated. He did not 
think so much of Lord Beaconsfield in this respect. The 
manner in which the great Tory Minister went round the 
exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery shortly after it was opened 
is very characteristic. He “passed from the work of one great 
master to another, raising his eye-glass as he went, but displaying 
by no change of expression either criticism or appreciation, 
and at the finish he gracefully took his leave with a 

ntence that seemed to me, as he uttered it, to have 
been made ready for ultimate use even before he had 
entered the gallery.” At the end, after having looked at the 
drawings of Titian and Giorgione, of Michael Angelo, Raphael 
and Leonardo da Vinci, * * I thank you,’ he said, * for having been 
30 good as to point out to me the examples of the great masters 
you admire, but I think for my part I prefer the eclectic 
school of the Caracci.’” Mr. Comyns Carr seems to have 
been under the dominion of the late Mr. Parnell’s strong 
character. In this connection an amusing piece of Cockneyism 
may be quoted. The author went with Mr. Parnell and Su 
George Lewis to Bow Street to apply for a warrant for Mr. 
Pigott, and says, “1 remember, as a comic incident in our brief 
passage along the Strand, that a little street urchin vending 
newspapers, who, with the sharpness of the London boy, was 
already well informed of what had taken place, danced in front 
of the Irish statesman, and bowing with mock gravity, said: 
‘Charlie, you've done it nice.” 


PETER. 


humour seizes him; but those who seek him there are more 
likely to find a litter of half-made traps, bits of wire and trimmed 
spring-sticks than the workman himself. As a matter of fact, 
he has little time to spend at home, his’ outdoor occupations, 
which he much prefers to indoor. Work, being numerous and 
demanding much attention. @sice in six months, perhaps, he 
lies in bed all day; but*as a rule he is awake and abroad 
soon after daybreak, “brushing with hasty steps the dews 
away” as he goes down to the river to catch a pike for his 
own dinner of to’sell to some farmer at whose house he will call 
on his way home. 

Chere is -hardly a month in the year when he has not 
some special» means of gaining a_ livelihood; none of which, 
however, can be described as laborious. In the spring he 
will eather watercress and in the autumn mushrooms; when the 
blackberries are ripe he will make a little harvest of them, and 
occasionally he will visit the small towns in the neighbourhood 
for the purpose of selling fern-boxes fashioned out of fir cones 
and bits of bark. If nothing be seen of him for a week or more, 
no one imagines that ill has befallen him. It is taken for 
vranted that he is ina restless mood and is wandering about the 
country-side, making the acquaintance of strange footfarers, 
sleeping perhaps in a Romany’s tent or in some shepherd’s hut 
on the Downs, and undoubtedly enjoying himself thoroughly. — It 
in the public kitchen of some out-of-the-way roadside inn there is 
heard a sound of revelry by night, as likely as not Young Peter 
is responsible for it; for he has a wide reputation as a singer of 
merry songs, and wherever he goes he generally finds a rustic 
audience ready to be entertained. 

Young Peter, in all probability, has never heard of “ the 
simple life,” though he knows no other and is a consistent 
exponent of its pleasures and advantages. There is something 
about his leisurely movements and placid demeanour which 
makes activity, excitement and laborious striving appeat 
unseemly. His “ Asiatic smile,” which so disturbs the Rector, 
is the outward expression of his settled philosophy; it says as 
plainly as though he spoke the words, “ What's the good of 
worrying about anything? Life is pleasant enough if you don’t 
make trouble. Take things easily. Enjoy yourself while you 
can and take no thought for the morrow.” So he does no more 
work than he feels disposed to do; idles away many hours which, 
in other people’s opinion, might be profitably occupied, and 
allows nothing to disturb his cheerful composure. Content with 
frugal fare and the shabbiest of clothes, he has no difficulty in 
supplying his few needs. Like another penniless “man of 
leisure’ who has found a_ biographer, he “ has chosen the life 
that suits him best, free to wander where he will, with no 
restraint of work or duty.” That he can work, and work well, 
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when he chooses to do so, no one can deny; but the work must 
always be congenial to him, and if it be something out of the 
ordinary. so much the better. He has been known to toil hard all 
day on three successive days, the occasion of this unwonted display 
of activity being the opening of a large tumulus on a heath neat 
the village. When, however, after much hard digging the delvers 
discovered nothing more than some crumbling bones and frag 
ments of rudely-shaped pottery, he lost all interest in’ such 
excavations, and the opening of two other barrows had to be 
undertaken without his assistance. The novelty of being able to 


THE ADORNMENT OF THE SIVORD. 


N 1876, the eighth year of Meiji the 
Enlightened Era the Imperial Edict 
went forth that from January rst, 
1877, the wearing of the “sword would 
be a punishable offence. Phat the pro 


clamation received without a murmut 
speaks volumes for the unanimity and enthu 
siasm with which the Japanese, to a man, had 
come to welcome the new order of things. It 


Was 


was the signal that the very last remaining 
threads of the oid fabric of Feudalism had 


snapped. Prior to that time every Japanese 
gentleman had ly father 
had worn two before him, and his ancestors for 
generations that went back into hazy antiquity 
The wearing of the sword 


worn two swords, his 


h id done likewise. 


was one of the oldest institutions of the land, WROUGHT-IRON TSUBA 
vet such had been the moral effect of Com- 

modore Perry’s ships, the signing of the treaties, the opening 

of Yokohama, the bombardments of Shimonoseki and Kago- 
shima, that when the word went forth not a protest was 
raised, not a blow was struck, not a murmur was heard 


throughout Japan. It was as if the people were dazed by the 
rapil sequence of ev that, like me flood tide, was 
bearing them aiong on its bosom, they knew not whither. — It 
had been feared that the samurai would rise in revolt against this 

decree, dispossessing them 


Stl 


ils a 


! 
I 


of the most precious tn- 
signia of their rank. ‘To 
the amazement of all, 
however, they did not 
wait to be stripped by 


force; and, if they did not 
actually beat their swords 
into ploughshares and 


pruning - hooks, they at 
least cast them into then 
godcowns OF sold to the 


curio shops unhesitatingly 
“that 

they 
as soon have parted with 
as with life itself.” (1B. 


weapons a few 


months before would 





H. Chamberlain.) “ The 
BY IGATSUNE: REVERSE, sword is the living soul of 
the Samurai.”” No less a 


person than the mighty léyasu framed the words. ‘To wear it 


was the samurai’s greatest privilege. Even as a tiny boy at 
school, struggling with intricacies of the Chinese ideographis, 
he wore a dirk in his girdle; for was not this tne outward 
and visible sign of the proud, indomitable spirit within, 
the external badge of the blood so blue that ran in his 
aristocratic veins? <As he grew to man’s estate, not only did it 
serve to protect his life wherever he went—and ina lar where 


the slightest breach of a rigid etiquette might 


hold a life as forfeit there were times when 
death jurked in every shadow—but it served 
to protect what was dearer to him still, the 
liie of his hege lord, and to fight the battles 
of the Daimio to whom he owed allegiance. 
Seeing, then, that the weapon of old Japan 
was looked upon by its owner as his richest 


possession, and loved by him as his own life, 
it but natural in w! art 
innate in every breast that the sword and its 
furnishings should have been considered suit- 
able objects for the reception of embellishment 


is a land ere seems 


in its most highly-skilled forms. 


highest at ainments spared nothing to 


of ul M. b. 


Artists of the 


render it an article the highest artistic value. 


Huisu 


Daimios often spent extravagant sums upon a single 


sword and small fortunes upon a collection. A samurai, 


a bla t i 


owever poor, woull have : of sure mper au 
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help in the packing up of a big balloon which descended in ou 
neighbourhood was also great enough to make him exert himseltf 
unusually; but the arrival of a nd balloon would be a matter 


of indifference to him. In reply to a well-wisher, who once 
remonstrated with him on account of his lack of persistency in 
everything he undertook, he said: *Tain’t my nature to live all 
my life on a cabbage leat. 1 must be moving around and 
seeing about.” In all probability he will spend his life in 


i 


‘moving around and seeing about,” and, eventually, he will fe 


himself fully entitled to an old ag nsion. WV. A. Dert. 
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A. 


rich mountings, deeming it honourable t uller for 
food that he might have a worthy emblem of his ra 
*RIFFIS 

There are no people in the world more con- 
versant with the history, mythology and levend 
of their country than the Japan e. The ordi 
nary schoolboy in Japan could cover the average 
English schoolboy with the shame of crushing 
defeat if it came to a test of each other's know 


ledge of the history and lore of his native land. 
This is because history forms one of the prin 
cipal subjects in the school curriculum, and 
Japanese history is such a continuous record of 
incidents of chivalry, self-sacrifice and sterling 
heroism that their artists have found in it most 
of the motives by which they have been in pired, 
hy IYENORI The Japanese mythology is as beautiful a 
that of the ancient Greeks; and the levend 
which are woven about every spot ind object in the lan 
are so charming and pathetic that the study of nod un 
inexhaustible feast of high-spirited sentiment and poetic thought 
of the highest clas Instructed in these fascinating mvsteric 
at his mother’s knee, the Japan se boy has seen them, and every 
epi ode of history, depic ted so olten in every phase of art, tha 
as the vears passed by they became so interwoven with his lif 
as to seem an integral part of his own existence. Need one 
wonder, then, that artist 
so loved to depict thei 
ideals of these things; and 
that craftsmen, skilled in 
the art of working in 
metals, put forth then 
finest efforts in applying 
them to the adornment ol 
the sword ? Lhe blade; 
the ¢suba, or hand-guard; 
the kashiva, or cap of th 
handle; the fuchi, or oval 
ring at the base of the 
handle; the menukt, or : 
small ornaments on either 


side of the handle (to afford 


a better grip); the hodzuka, 





or short davger, fitting into 
one side of the vord al BY NiGATSUNE OBVI FE, 
bard: the hogat, o1 skewer, 
fitting into the Opposite ide (the purpo of which is to 
be left for identiheation in the body of the a ersary ain 
the kojira, or ferrule at the bottom ot th sheath ill were 
suitable bases upon which to work, and towards th end of 
the fifteenth century artists began to pay great attention to 
building upon t ese loundation Phe ésuba, the largest of these 
pieces, with the excepuion ot the nade, , to the foreigner, the 
most mteresting. In leed, there 1 nothing in the art of th 
land one may study with greater benefit than 
these little discs and ovals, for on them may 
be found illustrated the whole of the myth 
ology, custom el , folk-lore, famous 
scenes, characteristics and celebrated pel 
aves and events ol the history o Japan, 
The metals used ere of all kinds, but 
wrought iron and bronze were lavourit I 
most interesting designs from the standpoint ol 
difficulties overcome are those 1n wrought iron 
as it was the hardest su iM to work In, yet 
truly astounding results were achieved. Thi 
most beautiful are those of bronze, alloyed with, 
and inlaid and overlaid with, the pre us meta 
It was a sine qua non that a good tsiha should be 
capable ol tandin when mounted, a two 
handed blow from a sword. Phe metal had 
need, therefore, to be of the best, for it was 
frequently carved d pierced into exceedingly 
delicate cdesivl Not the 











! t is ft | to bronz ind) copper, showing the great ethr ul ten 
‘ to obta t ha Confuciu Shaka-Muni, the founder of Buddhism: and a 
t { t t trea t ro (Chine we named Lao-tsze (or KR6é-shi, as the Japane 
purpl ul him), the originator of the Taoist philosophy, enga 
’ r it | in in a deep discussion over a jar of sake. 
| baser Their expressions clearly show that then 
| ' to opinions differ as to its taste. Shaka-Muni 
\ \ 134 says it is sweet, Confucius thinks it 1s som 
' ' l o while R6-shi declares it is positively bitter 
ly \ \ll, however, were agreed upon one point 
t { pr that it was wood. This, of course, 1s but 
f hve an allegorical illustration of how the sam 
t lle moral principles may be interpreted in diffe 
; . we Jape rent ways according to the conceptions of 
ure I t i the the teachers, 
The Ni-o are the two Deva King 
() irliest im that I ha Indra and Brahma, who keep guard at the 
| setome Lye da outer gates of temples to scare away evi 
é thie tr » century spirits. They are gigantic figures of terrible 
if Infaney lyenori appearance. They are generally bespattere: 
r and hel 1 I with pellets of paper. Devotees stand before 
| wl ‘ det them and concentrate their attention on some 
| ilptor thie r f wish. While thus engaged they chew a 
" ! I ri ‘ hy 1ROTSASHT. piece of rice paper. This is then fluny at the 
' ‘ rotwrou (; igure, and if it sticks it augurs well for the 
isa si { rk of that period, it appears crude fulfilment of the desire. Fetsugen!o Shoraku has carved 
T t t f rT both sid aut them on a wrought-iron ésuba, of which the base and rim are 
\ it \ had see prodigiou ground and lined and tooled. They are in high relhef, and 
i \ 1 (shib ) tsuba by we inlaid and overlaid with silver, copper, gald and alloys, 
N ( { obverse a untr while the clouds from which they are emerging are of silvet 
e ( | it Kyoto quite over bronze. In the circular wrought-iron é¢suba of floral design 
" 11S Droportion t the great by Nyomasa, an artist from the island of Kyushiu, a truly 
! ’ ual | cherry tree in bloom umbitious effort has been crowned with wonderiul success. 
{ ' { but that th vi is chill is Notwithstanding the extreme = difficulties presented by the 
ived by t fact that the ricl runner in the background chosen medium, the metal is pierced and delicately carved into 
" Is < ik wu t about a beautiful floral »attern. 
Observe the amuse But his is not all, for 
the mountebank with close examination reveals 
key at the amaze thre fact that where the 
§ the visitor Lhe twining stems cross. there 
injaid and overlaid at is a clear space between 
litable spot with gold, them. It is impossible to 
coppet ind alloy how this. distine tly in the 
itist’s name on the illustration, lhe stems, 
ird is oO old on a however, curl in and _ out 
round, and the frame from side to side’ of the 
board 4 hakud isuba and cross over and 
It is a superb piece under each other no_ less 
nl than seven times, and = in 
\mon { myth of each case there is an Inter- 
we the Senn t vening spac ol over t 
numerou uid tre sixteenth of an inch. An 
juentiy-depicted set ol pet artist of lesser skill migut 
( ! | ( ) reas vho in nenwher be well have thought he had INDRA AND BRAHMA BY SHORAKU, 
properly cated spirits, gent achieved a unique resuit 
wit to tuthority hey «are person had he overcome so much difficulty but once on a single 
I en they reach old age, retire from piece of work. Herserr G. Ponrina. 
" i r tem | ind to practice tusterily 
a. &B. {) i 1 t-rron dsuba by ‘Te ny he l 
ek who al the mitts to be a ex IN THE GARDEN 
? 4 4 a sh . 
al | r to em tl pirit in thintature in 
\ picted in the act of onsoling Pur Exoric PRimroses. 
h is | \ t mine le ii’s body, which JEN writing of this subject, the first thought that 
é ( r silver bronze His staffis gold j crosses one's mind is how few varieties of Primroses 
" { kee ( ! r vold bronze. Ilirotosht has there are, considering the large number under culti 
Seq irl im t old man and woman so vation, which cannot be grown in the open eir in this country. 
ben y | na ! mht-u 1 fsuba With the introduction of a iat se number ol 
These old peoy Dhani wud Bau Chinese varieties -by Pére Delavay, Dr. 
f, Jay ived \ ind happy lit \ugustine Henry, and more recentiy by 
é ‘ un { pi of Messrs. Veitch through their traveller, Mr. k. 
Ilaruna | ince, that \ ) they died thei li. Wilson, there are over 200 known to 
! ‘ red into 1 Phus the pine botanists; of this number only five or six at 
tree isa ! itv, and il L\ the most require c 0] vreenhouse treatment. 
DI nt in miniature form at a wee ¥ cere True, there are a number of half-hardy sorts 
y, typifying that the wedded which thrive better if given a little prote 
pl tta to a ppy old age tion during the winter, but these cannot be 
| people al nown «as the “old termed indoor Primulas, as in sheltered 
‘ é bakasa in the village where nooks on the rockery they thrive outside 
\ é han 1 to-day ro fine vie\ all the the yeal round, The flowers ol 
Tit alte then The old man others, although the plants are quite hardy, 
ol t old) woman bane appear early in the year when the conditions 
er. Phe man’ are and the are none too favourable; these, if viven the 
j ‘ ire or overlaid vold, Many protection of a cold vreenhouse, pit or frame, 
isdained to sign their work, deeming well repay the grower for his_ trouble. 
ndividuality they displayed — sufficient DESIGN bY KYOMASA The Auricula may be cited as an instance. 
for identi ition Excellence, how No specialist of these would think of 
‘ iS universal among oO many that ti classification leaving his pets at the mercv of our changeable weather. 
i unsigned ¢ t has become by no means easy as. time Most of the Primulas naturally flower durins winter and spring. 
ha elapsed Such i the case with a most. excellent By sowing a few seeds at intervals from March to July a succes- 
unsig ne pecimen in wrought iron, inlaid with gold, silver, sion of flowers can be readily obtained from autumn to early 
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summer, The pots or pans in which the seeds are to be sown 


must be half-hlled with broken crocks, placing the smallest pieces * 


at the top. The soil should consist of equal parts loam and leat 
mould, adding plenty of sand. Sift it through a small-meshed 
sieve and place a layer of the coarser portion, which failed to pass 
through the mesh, over the crocks. ill up the pot with fine soil 
and press it down to form a smooth surface. Water with a fine 
rose an/l stand aside to drain for several hours before sowing the 
seeds. Sprinkle these thinly and evenly over the surface, cover 
lightly with fine soil and again press the surface down smoothly. 
Stand the pots or pans on a shelf in the greenhouse ot 
ina frame. Cover with sheets of glass and keep dark by 
placing paper over them till the seeds commence to germinate. 
In a month or six weeks the young plants will be large enough to 
be transferred singly to small pots. Use soil composed of two- 
thirds fibrous loam, one-third leaf-mould and sand. During the 
ummer months the plants can be grown in frames, transferring 
them to the greenhouse in autumn on the approach of chilly 
nights. When the pots are becoming filled with roots a little 
manure water may be given the plants. Soot-water is also 
beneficial. The Chinese Primroses are most largely grown in 
vreenhouses. There are many charming varieties of these, 
varving very much in the colour and the size of the flowers, also 
in the shape and colour of the foliage. A large proportion 
of the varieties have leaves resembling an Ivy leaf in shape, 
known in the trade as plain leaf. More recently a numbet 


of sorts have been raised with longer, VFern-like leaves: 
these are known as the lern-leaved varieties. The sorts 
with single flowers are, perhaps, the most popular. For 


cut-flower decoration the semi-double 
and double varieties are more lasting. 
The section known as the Star ot 
Lady Primulas, although of com- 
paratively recent introduction, are now 
largely grown. For amateurs and 
vardeners with limited glass accom 
modation they are, perhaps, the most 
valuable to grow. The plants produce 
flowers (although not quite so large) 
much more abundantly than the ordinary 
varieties. Produced tier upon tier, the 
flowers are attractive and the plants 
much less formal or flat in appearance. 
) the large - flowered — sorts, Lhe 
Duchess, white, with a rose-carmine 
ring round the yellow eye, and The Czar, 
a distinct pore elain blue, are deserving 
of special mention. Lhe varieties 
known as Giants, i.¢c., with much more 
substance in the foliage and flowers, 
are usually sold in mixtures or separate 
colours, such as Giant White, Giant 
Crimson, etc. ‘The semi-double sorts 
are also, generally speaking, sold in 
this way. A plant called Primula flori- 
bunda is found on the Western Hima- 
layas at an elevation of from = 2,500ft. 
to 6,500ft., and also in Afghanistan. 
It is a charming little plant for 
months at a time, its bright yellow 
flowers being very conspicuous in the 
vreenhouse Being, comparatively 
speaking, small, the plants have a more 
pleasing appearance if grown three o1 
more together in pots or pans. ‘The heads of small yellow flowers 
average 6in. to Sin. in height. The variety Grandiflora has 
larger flowers, and Isabellina flowers of a pale sulphur colour. 
Phe Abyssinian Primrose (P. verticillata) is not confined to that 

ilitv, being found on the other side of the Kel Sea in Arabia. 
Its first introduction to this country was by way of Leriin about 
25 Tine leaves, leafy bracts and flower-heads are coated with 
white meal. The numerous pale yellow flowers are in whorls, 
the scape being 6 n. to 12in. high. Propagation is done by seeds 
or division of the roots. The seeds, which are rather slow to 
verminate, should be sown in March or April to flower early the 
Primula kewensis first appeared at Kew several 
vears ago as achance hybrid. 
P. floribunda one plant stood out prominent amid the others 
from the seedling stage owing to its vigour. The conclusion 
arrived at when ihe plant flowered was that it must be a hybrid 
between P. floribunda and P. verticillata, as both were growing 
in the same house where the seeds were collected. To make 


following vear. 
Among a batch of seedlings of 


certain or otherwise on this point, the cross was made arti- 
ficially, and plants identical in every way with the chance seed- 
ling were obtained. As a winter fiower it is a delightful and 


welcome acquisition. The plants are more robust than either of 


the parents, and it is an ideal pot plant in every way, having a 
good constitution. The Cone-flowered Primrose (P. obconica) 
is widely distributed in China, being found at Ichang and west- 
ward for 1.000 miles from sea-level to a height of 4,oooft. It 
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was introduced to this country by Messrs. Veitch in idst, 
through their traveller, the late famous Mr. Charles Marles. 
Probably no Primrose under cultivation grows and flowers so 
freely By sowing the seeds at various times, the plants can 
be had in flower the whole year round. The flowers vary very 
much in colour even in a wild state, while in gardens there is 
almost every shade of colour from pure white to deep carmine- 
red. These have been given distinctive names and come fairly 
true from seeds. A good selection would include Rose Queen, 
flesh pink; Vesuvius and Kermesina, carmine-red; Lilacina, 
pale lilac; Alba, white; Fimbriata, edges of the petals notched 
and fimbriated; Grandiflora, large soft lilac flower; and Flora 
Plena, a semidouble form. Unfortunately, the leaves of 
P. obconica irritate the skin of some people who come in 
contact with it. This has led to its banishment from some 
flower gardens altogether. BP. lorbesii, is hardy, but it never 
attains to such perfection in the open air as in pots and pans, 
and we usually meet with it in gardens in a cool greenhouse. 
The plant was found by Pére Delavay in Yunnan in the early 
eighties, and by General Sir Hl. Collett in the Shan States ot 
astern Burma at an elevation of 3,o0o0ft. The plants thrive 
best if treated as annuals, the seeds germinating very readily. 
Very pretty is the effect if a number of plants are grown in 
shallow pans, with a few pieces of sandstone placed among them. 


A HkpGe or Doxoriy PERKINS Kost 
rill hedge represented in the illustration, from a photograph sent by 
Mrs. Axlard, Postlip, Winchcombe, near Cheltenham, was planted nearly 


two years ago. There are eighty-three plants. The hedge is about rooft 





HEDGE OF DOROTHY PERKINS ROSE. 


in length, and flowers, as the photograph shows, most luxuriantly. lt 


is a periect sheet of pink bloom, 


PLANTING LILIES. 


A correspondent asks a question with regard to the planting of Lilies, 
and I cannot give better advice then that te ndered by Miss Jekyll in the book 
called ** Lilies for English Gardens”: ‘* There are two matters connected 
with Lily growing whose importance is often over ooked, and to the neglect 
of which many failures may probably be ascribed; one is the right depth ol 
planting, and the other is neglect in giving due protection from spring frosts, 


As a rough rule a Lily is planted at a depth represented by three times that 


of the bulb, except in the case of L. giganteum, which 1s planted 
barely underground, Zut Lilies have two ways of throwing out roots 
Some of them, including candidum and all the Martagons, root only 
at the base of the bulb. In a great nunber the bulb makes its first 


growth by the help of the roots from its base, known as basal roots : 


but as soon as the stem begins to rise, it throws out a tres set from 
the stem itself, above the point where it comes out of the bulb. These 
are the roots that feed the later growth of the stem and flowers Tin 
following is a list of the Lilies that root from the stem as we ll as from th 


bulb, and therefore require deep planting ; the names are put ilphabeti- 


cally: Auratum, including all varieties and the fine Japanese hybrid L. a 
lexandre, Batemani, Brownii, croceum, Dalhansoni, elegans, Hlansoni, 
Henryi, Krameri, longiflorum, nepalense, speciosum and tigrinum ri 
foll »win : are the Lilies that root from the bulb only, and therefore do 
not need such de ep planting $ Burbanki, canadense, candidum, chak 


donicum, excelsum, giganteum, Grayi, Humboldti, Martagon, pardalinun 


pomporium, sup “+rbum, szovitzianum and washingtontanum, 
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I N rost iat autumn, when +] plan's may either be ‘eft out oors, 
( ' | t rsin t hey ar s hariv as ordinary Carnations, or cut back to within 3in 
ri ' ms | \mer winter yer , OF porpetu of the ground and lifted and repotted for removal to the greenhouse. A few 
' \ l " ) r rs i ) ry ! nt varieties I can recommend from my experience are White Lawson Impr ved, 
{ 5 iA i, w ha given u beautiful new « t ke antress (pale pink), Wi:sor (pink), Brittania (scarlet), Nelson Fishey 

I ( ' \ ’ they wer in winter and hav (cerise), President Cleveland (dark crimson) and Mrs. H. Burnett (salmon r 
t t then ! r cu ' lo obtain blooms from Enchantress and Brittania are particularly good ones for planting out during 
w onwards thr t r, the plants lt wotection ol a slightly the summer months hese beautilul flowers have brought a new interest to 
reeni 1 ten ratur of 45 ‘ew. to s« our gardens There are three flowers to which we are devoted first the 

bahe r requirem ) olnt in the growing of th Rose, with its exquisite beauty and its associations; then the Carnatio 
t t t ver 4 } v1 s «the lantin ol id plants the which, as children, we liked in the old garde mn at home; and then the 
rs it ( \ in Muay (;srown thus, they =w t Pea, wi nh, through the ente rprise Ol our ho orticuiturists, has be me 
pwers through ti immer, u lt i sister, as it were, to the Rose itself, kr. W. 
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NATURE-STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 





hat when I was a ote is. 

ny! ( re el a mu : e 
time nm ool now 
{ iu they had when | usec 
to co! Who has not heard nd parents 
ai l ne the ch | life of to-day, and the 
dou ol their boy nd girls in school 
The keynote of present-day education 1s 
that knowledge is not pursued solely for it 
wh ike, but i pa in ns to son 
thing better. The aim of educationalist 
is now to turn out trom their school 


children who are not merely “crammed” 


with all-d ted facts, but whose facultie 
ave been well deve ped, ven the tudy 
of arithmetic, wl j indispensable for 
it wh " 1 cere i t mea 
rel thie intel ence ot the cholal 
may be promoted and enlarged. The pupil 
{ iy is taueht to be de-awake and 
resourcelul; and this end is” especially 
ittained by the tudy of Nature, with 


vhich this article is concerned. Although 


tive myectS now taught in elementary 
choo remain practically the ame as 
those ol a neratl uo, yet the 
tudy of Nature has developed » much AN OUTDOOR LESSON ON THE ELM TREE. 
ot late yeat Irom comparative imsiguill 
cance into one of the most important subjects of the school of clear and truthful expression; the habit of enquiring 
curriculum, that it may be regarded as an entirely new subject. into the “why and wherefore” of everything, with the imevit 
\nother 1 on for thus considerine it is that it has not yet ible growth of self-reliance and individuality as a_ result. 
been universally adopted, and 1 till in the ploneer stage. In It is along the road of self-reliance that SUCCESS is attained 
rye choo Nature-study 1 even now little more than In practi il affairs, so that as a preparation for every 
a mere name, and its real value is but vaguelv conceived day life Nature-stuly has a claim to ‘be considered. The 
in many; but, despite this, considerable progre has already advance of civilisation is largely due to the increased 
been achieved, and the study of Nature now stands out control possessed by man over Nature; hardly any modern 
aS a& prominent feature in our most up-to-date elementary invention can be named which does not prove this. Practical 
education, Properly approached, Nature-study demands not science is daily becoming more important in our Universities 
only a ear and. distinct knowledge, but the power of and secondary schools. Why, then, should we not give 
exact and careiul observation, and consequently the powel those who cannot reach those vinstitutions some ground- 
work fram which they can investigate for 
themselves? The sympathies of the child 


once aroused, we can train the power ol 
minute observation gained by the study 
of Nature into high and worthy channels 
This done, we shall see as a result the 
awakening of a love for literature and art; 
we shail see a keen appreciation of beauty 
—beauty of purpose as well as of form; 
we shall see the child adapting itself to its 
environment, and acquiring the spirit of 
“oive and take,” of which Nature herself 
is the vreatest teacher, and without which 
we can never have any true conception 
of her. 

General schemes of work in Nature 
study, of course, vary somewhat. Observa- 
tion being the main necessity, the charactet 
of the district surrounding the school has 
much to do with the actual subjec ts of th 
lessons given there. lor instance, the 
purpose of teaching Nature-study, as out- 
lined above, would obviously not be realised 
by giving a lesson on the crab and its 
habits in an inland town where crabs are 
only seen on the fishmonger’s stall. The 
best schemes are based primarily on the 
simple facts of Nature which can be ob- 
served by all the children in their own 
locality, while not necessitating the use of 
PAINTING A SCHOOL-GROWN BEAN PLANT. costly and intricate apparatus. In the 
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upper classes it is 
the elements of 


a basis for the 


possible to 
classification, 
study of 


lead up to 
thus forming 
science in all 


its branches. Excursions or rambles play 
an important part in the study. By 
means of these the children’ get “a first- 
hand acquaintance with Nature. They 
see things in their natural beauty and 
among their natural surroundings. — They 


ie encouraged to observe carefully and make 
sketches ; distinctive characteristics are pointed 
out, and comparisons and made. 
Specimens are gathered and closely examined ; 
these are taken home to be looked 
after, while others are afterwards brought to 
school to form the basis of further study there. 
It should be said that these specimens are not 
gathered indiscriminately and carelessly; the 
sympathies of the child are enlisted against 
everything harmful. No bird’s nest, excepting 
when evidently from its 

touched: 
and caterpillars, o1 any other living creatures 


contrasts 


some of 


ibandoned, is taken 
bush or tree; eves in a nest are not 
obtained for observation, are carefully used and 
replaced in their original surroundings, unless 
they are to be properly cared for by the 
children at their These 
excursions are 
The children 


homes or in school. 
with definite 
beforehand the 


undertaken 


always know 





happens that the same object 

excursion; for 
year in the life of a tree” calls for at least four 
visits, one in four 
Rambles organised in school are not the only 
however; the children are 
interested in watching the development of a 
particular growth that they will go to see 
it in parties on their own These 
rambles, which of themselves produce a love 
eof Nature and enlist the sympathies of the 
children, are supplemented in school by obser- 
Here the specimens are brought 
into use. For a lesson on a leaf every child 
has a leaf in front of him, which he observes 
carefuliy under the teacher’s direction, making 
2 more examination 


lrequently it 
more than one 
seasons, 


each olf the 


ones, ollen SO 


account, 


vation lessons. 


a closer and systematic 


than is possible in the field. Comparisons 
and contrasts with objects studied in_pre- 
vious lessons often occur, these being not 


infrequently suggested by the children them- 
Some observation lessons consist olf 
examination of the develop- 
ment of a flower or plant grown in the 
classroom. Such a plant as the 
is grown from the seed. A few seeds are 
put between layers of flannel, which are 
kept damp, and the manner of their gerinina- 
tion noted, the children watch eagerly 
for the first appearance above ground of 
those planted in pots of soil. The first pati 


selves. 


the periody 


sweet pea 


while 


Instance, the 
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BLACKBOARD 


aims in view. 
bctihi object oO! 
the ramble, 


and direct 


their observa 
vions accord 
ingly. But, 


ot cout r 
their eyes ar 


not sole] \ 
confined to the 
object visited. 


A hundred and 
one diflerent 
things are 
noticed en 
yvoute, the 
children 
showing = on 
inothne! 
‘this ” and 
that,” or 
crowdine 
round while 
the teacher 
points out 
something 
exceptional or 
of special 
interest toe 
the class as 
a Ww hole 
is the foal Ol 


study of ‘fa 


STUDIES OF LEAVES. 
of leaves, the gradually lengthening stem, the twining 


round the stick, the {] mwer-buds opening mto blo ms ot 


a] 


petals and the 
turn, and 


varied hues, the dropping of the develop 


with 
kept for 


ment of the pod are all seen in ketches, 
expianatory notes and dates, are recorded in’ books 
this special purpose, So keen do the children be 


plants for 


‘ 


ome that 
themselves at home, and a healthy 


Many 


many grow 


rivalry often prevails among the young gardenet 


schools have gardens attached to them for use in connection 
with the study. In addition to being taught by means of 
excursions and = observation — | nn Natur udy further 
forms the basis of the reater part of the expressive 
work of the school. Phe value of the “correlation,” o1 


connection of studies with one another, has long been insisted 


upon by many teachers, and there is no subject more suitable 


than Nature-study on which to base the work in others. 
It provides excellent material for drawing and modelling 
lessons. lor instance, after having a lesson on the apple, 


the children draw the apple in chalk, pencil and water-colour. 
Nature forms are also applied to elementary design and the 
painting of calendars. In some schools th forms are 


included in such manual exercises as wood-carving, \rith 


metic is made interesting by concrete examples such as ‘so 
many bulbs are planted in a garden,” etc., when bulbs are the 
objec t of study in the Nature le ns. leneh composition 
and literature are connected; following lessons on the 
growth of the dalfodil, an essay 1 writter ind the 
children read Wordsw rth’s poem on “The Datfodil. Music 1 


also correlated: a lesson on snow is occasion tor a song lke “ The 


Snowflakes.” Piiese examples can be multiplied indefinitely 

they serve to show how much of the ool work is bound 
tovether with Nature-study as a basis, Pius the work is made 
more interesting, and is more intelligently followed, with the result 
that the children of to-day olan thi igh the ool a broad 
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utlook general and Nature in particular. In such breeze is more enjoyable to t average stomach than bobbing 
brief trea wide a subject it is mnpossible to convey up and down at anchor. There are a few spots where quite big 
nor ' " re idea of Nature-study as now understood pollack may be taken from the pier, and on Filey Brigg, a pier 
‘ care n our schools. If enough has been said to of natural rocks between File ind) Scarborough, very larg: 
TH yipatky and appreciation of our readers, the coal-fish are caught by casting flies in the broken water. Thess 
riter is content Ivor O. Ware, fish come in August and September alongside the Lrigg in 
pursuit of herring fry, in company with cod and mackerel; and 
( . \ THE Pol ] IC K . whenever the wind is in the west (which is offshore on the East 
Aa P shits 4 Coast) and the sea calm, amateurs make great catches on th 
fly-rod. In Cornwall, however, which is the home of big 

. e ( ‘ROW VV DS polla k, all the best fish are got iii twenty or thirty fathoms or 

7 4 O. 4 
more from boats anchored over the rocks. On a hot, still 
N y parts of our coast the pollack assumes great morning in August we leave the iittle harbour under the hill 
importance with the amateur, and down in Cornwall vlad to escape from the eternal smell of pilchards and to 
we particularly he is the fish of fish, for bass ar dance over the sunlit bay. Gradually, with the macker 
ot always to be come by, grey mullet do not lend lines out astern, we draw outside the heads, opening up 
themselves in those waters to capture with rod and the coast to east and west; and whenever the wind fa 
line, and all the other fish, except sharks, are so small that an light and the brown sail flaps helplessiy om the mainmast, 
eC nal day with them goes a long Way. Phi (seorve gives a_ few strokes with the long stern-pa idle. We 
pollack, theretore, is the lish which, above all others, must be five or six miles from the land when he lower 
the angler lays himself out to catch. | know, indeed, away the sail, lets go the mizz aid paddles the boat 
f no other single fish which takes such precedence slowly along until satistied that we are exactly ove 
inywhere, unless perhaps it 1s the billet. or coal-fish, tne rocks. low on earth he manaves” to find” the 
t first cousin of the pollack, on the wykes and sears bearings, with the coast so far away and a light mi 
of the Yorkshire Coast. An occasional coai-fish ts over it into the bargain, is a mystery; but, having fished 
caught on the rod in Cornwall, now and then a good in h company these fifteen summers, we have no feat 
pollack is hooked in Yorkshire but, gene rally speak Whatever of the result. 

ing, the pollack is the fish of Southern, the coal-fish Meanwhile, we have been putting the = rod 
of Northern, haunt Che pollack is caught in deepet together; strong but not quite rigid—-cane rods o 
water than the bass or mullet. Of these latter you rolt. or rift. fitted with a gin. NOttingham winch 
may catch the finest specimens within a few yards that has a strong check action. On each winch are 
tf the beach; but there are few spots where really 1ooyds, of line, such as one would use for big pike 
fine pollack, fish of tolb. and over, are regularly then come Oft.of twisted gut or (as | personally pretes 
caught within the three-mile limit. Like the bass Rubber ‘Eel in bright summer weather) stout single gut and a 
this tish may be taken ina variety of ways. It will & large hook. Phe lead is cast in a shape peculiar 
take a fly in the surf where there is deep enough to this part of the coast, and has two aris of 
water alongside the rocks; it will take all manner ot Spinrer for waxed cord, The reel-line is clove-hitched round 
pinners and rubber baits trailed behind the boat; it Pollack one, and then, with a little slack between, round the 
will tuke live bait on float tackle or the drift-line it other, so that you can fix on the lead, or change 1 
will take dead bait close to the bottom. Being a as often as you like, without detaching the gut and 
tay-at-home fish, once it finds a reef of rocks to hook. It would take a colunn of Country Lire to 
its liking, it is more reliable than the bass, which, describe this intelligibly, but a Cornish fisherman 
unle he tak lis holiday near some estuary o1 will show it to you in 5sec. Handlines can be used 
virbour, may elude the fisherman day after day. idmirably with as iine tackle, and George, bred and 
Yet mois not so game a fish as the ba \ ba born to the use of the line, but regarding the rod 
of 5.b. or tolb. fights like a demon, rushing away from the as an unholy weapon, handles the heaviest pollack 
boat or dashing towards it, dodging under the keel, rolling ou it with great skill. It may, perhaps, be news to 
on top of the water, sulking as if exhausted, then breaking those who use the rod—it may even wound thei 
away again uotil you think you have hooked a submarine. vanity—but it is far more difheult to play a big fish 
\ pollack of the ame werreht has but on idea, and on a handline with single gut at the end than on a 
that is to dive headlong and cui your line if possible on rod, Phe pl iy of the rod takes a deal of work off the 
the rocks that are its home. This, no doubt, is a sound fisherman’s hands, and in handline-fishing his forearm has to 
line of defence, and if the rod is in inexperienced hands it take the place oi the top joint. And now George has got 
may often succeed ; but from the fisherman's point of view it is the * vraper” (the local form of anchor), fast in the rocks and 
a litthe lacking in variety, particularly as, after one good rush, tucked away the sails Ilis next business ts to bring out the 


few pollack of |e than r2lb. or 15lb. will put up a fight lasting 
()f , there is individuality in fish 


as in men, and here and there you get a dauntless pollack which, 


nore than ten minutes course 
although it knows no other trick, also does not know when it is 
beaten and comes up fresh round after round. But the average 
of strength on fine tackle, 
sup the sponge so soon, you can catch it in deep 
sea-trout rod and single 


than 


pollack is a craven, ywhoran its own 


and, as it throw 
water on a light gut, which gives much 


more the ordinary brutal *“ sea-rod”™’ used in such 


Of course, with the 


ple asure 


fishing. | would as soon use a billiard cue. 


lighter gear, you have to know what you are about, and you must 
let the rod do most of the fishing, never forcing it. It is 
wonderful how tar a well-made rod will bend and then recover 
just as you think it must break. The pollack is neither very 
hard-mouthed like a tarpon nor very soft-mouthed like a mullet, 
«0 there is not much fear of the hook coming away once it 
takes firm hold The pollack has, from the fisherman's 
point of view, another advantage in being a_ perfectly 
na 
aa 
Cornish Lead 
Used in Pollack Fishing 
smooth fish, which may be handled without danger to 
your fingers. This ts why you often see a fisherman, if the 
gafl is out of reach, stoop quickly over the side and _ lift 


a Dig pollack Inboard Over his arm, Catching it, so to speak, 


round the waist. As has been said, you can catch pollack at 
anchor or on the move. R«ailing (a corruption, no doubt, of 
reeling) Is the name given to trailing natural or artificial baits 
behind a rowing-boat or small yacnt and catching them as you 
vo along. \t some places pollack ot the largest size can be 


caught im this way, partic ularly towards sunset; and then this 1s 


a pleasant way of fishing, ut only because moving about with a 


bucket of pilchards and two or three of the mackerel that we 


caught on the way out. Sharpening his knife on a stone, he lays 
fish after fish on a board silvery with the scales of ten years o 
fol 


hook, the tail-end of a pilchard, with the bone removed; 


constant use, and cuts a variety of baits with great care om 
fol 
another, two strips of mackerel; for a third, one strip of mackerel 
and a second of pilehard. We bait up quickiy, and, casting the 
leads across the tide, in a manner which is easy enough when you 


know it (and the very deuce when you do not), we see them vo 


bubbling down through the clear water, then they are out of 
sight and soon bump the bottom. lhen we take in seven 
fathoms, the entire depth being twenty-five. Five minutes latet 


one of the rods is nearly pulled out of its owner's hands, and th 


reel goes round as if the check would break. — It is useless to 
try and stem that first rush, the pollack’s one gallant bid for 
liberty ; but the moment it stops, the fisherman reels in, meeting 


resistance, and belore 
ht 
vets in foot by foot over the 
line in the right 
hands) quicker than the rod, stoops quickly and 
brings up a 5lb. pollack in the crook of his left arm. 
to him to 
\nd now the other rod, which its owner has 


but feeble: 
he has got his fish | 
his line, lie 


1 


cunwale, then, as the 


with anothet 






n si (,eorge 1s straming 


ati Wich 


is always 


The man 


with the rod sings out his fish, which is nearly 
twice that weight. 
laid down while getting out a smaller line for (t.¢., pout 


is capering about, and is recovered a second too late, for the pollack, 


gall 
9 
‘bibs 


or whatever it was, is gone, and he reels in only to find a bare hook. 
Six or eight more pollack are caught, and then comesan exclamation 
from George, Who announces, with suitable detail, that our “ guffin”™ 
(or ground-bait of fish-heads, etc.), thrown overboard by him, has 
brought a great shoal of chad (young bream) around the boat and 
that these are picking the baits off all our hooks. Down goes a 
line with smaller hooks, and the next moment a brace of pink and 
silvery chad are kicking in the bottom of the boat. Quickly 


George knocks one on the head and cuts from the burnished sides 
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two large strips, which he at once puts on our hooks, the toughest 
bait, bar squid, in our seas. ‘The other chad may sample it long 
and carefully without baring the hook, and pollack are not 
indifferent to its attractions. We reel in three or four fathoms 
so as to be over the heads of the chad and there manage te tind 
half-a-dozen more good pollack, the best of which scales only a 
little short of t2lb. One of the rods vets a fine bream of 5lb. ol 
blb.; the other, having let the bait lie too near the bottom, brings 
up a gorgeous wrasse, beautiful, but useless, disregarded even by 
the gulls when we throw it overboard and watch it float away, 
unable to sink because of its distended air-bladder. 

During 'unch one reel after the other screams its warning 
too late. Fishing, as Hazlitt has it, is a pleasant mixture of 
idleness and thoughtfulness, but it is not given to the ordinary 
man to lunch and fish at once, and if you give your attention to 
the pasty you must lose the fish. The turn of the tide takes the 
boat off the right spot, and a shoal of squid or cuttle-fish 
worse spoil-sports than even the chad —-has got wind of our bait. 
The only plan that sometimes answers with these invertebrate 
pilferers is to throw half-a-dozen fish into the sea, reel in all 
lines, and smoke some tobacco while the squid fasten on these 
decoys and drift away with them. This offering is not always 
successful. It suggests giving a German band a handful of 
coppers to play in the next street, for sometimes a few of the 
orchestra remain behind. To day, moreover, we have had 
enough of it. There are twenty or thirty good pollack in the 
well, not to mention a bream or two, and we shall just get 
back in time to change into clean flannels and play a brisk set of 
tennis alter tea. Fishing is the sport of sports, but in hot 
summer weather it should take turn and turn with better 
exercise, Fly-fishing, in which you may tramp along miles of 
bank, with your good right arm in continuous play, answers both 
purposes, but the sea-fisherman runs the risk of getting slack and 
fat if he just sits all day in a boat and eats (and 
drinks) more lunch than he needs. Apart from 
this drawback, pollack - fishing on the outer 
grounds is an interesting way to pass a fine day. 
ven when the fish are unkind, “ uncertain, « oy 
and hard to please,” as other beauties, there is 
always something to look at in the way of birds 
or porpoises. Once, when we were anchored 
about twelve miles out, a huge grampus started 
feeding among the pilchards not more than a 
hundred yards away, rushing to and fro in the 
thick of the shoa! with terrific roars. As the 
epicure was about half again the length of our 
boat, it needed some self-consciousness to sit 
perfectly still and even feign a lazy imterest in 
the manner of its banquet. Back, then, we sail 
for the quay, with a good breeze alt, in which 
a Cornish jugger sails very sweetly, more 
yacht-like than any other fishing craft on 
Ibritish seas. I. G. AFLALO. 
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\ Goop HEATHER SEASON, 

ARELY have we had such an excellent heather 
season as during the past year. To begir 
with, the bloom was out in July—about a 
month earlier than last vear, and the flower 
was specially fine. On the lower grounds 
the heather was in full blossom during the 
first week in August, Lut about the 2,o00l[t. line it was 
at least the middle of the month before much flower 
was seen Although heather grows at a height of 
3,000!t. or more, at about 2,500f1. the bloom S. P. Gordon, 
becomes very feeble and above this point. scarcely 
any flower is seen at all, Whether the heather will be rich or not depends 
on the weather during the latter part of May and the first few days of June 
as the flower shoots are formed then, and a sharp night frost during this 
period will destroy the bloom for the season, Year after year large 
quantities of white heather are being pulled up from the moors, anil 
it is to be feared that in the course of a few years the variety 
will become extremely rare fhe pity of it is that the heather is 
pulled up by the roots usually at a time when it is in full bloom, 
so that it stands but a poor chance of taking root in its new sur 
roundings. The best time for transplanting is in November, after the 
flower is over, and a good plan, if the piant is to be brought to a garJen, 
is to mark it when in bloom and return later on, Some people claim to b 
able to distinguis': the white heather plants at any season of the year by the 
light colouring of the leaves; but although white heather plints are of a 
lighter colour than the common variety, one often finds the ordinary purple 
heather sending up very light green shoots, 
A Tame HINb 
The photograph here reproduced is of a young hind which was in June 
brought down from the hills by a keeper, and is now as tame as, and 
tamer than, the cow belonging to the croft. She was found high up among 
the hills, an! had apparently been forsaken by her motier, so was brought 
by the keeper to his house, and fed on milk. She soon became exceedingly 
tame, and it is verv amu-ing to see her and the small kitten playing togetiver 
Tne kitten shows absolutely no fear of the youns hind, which in turn allows 


her-elf to be pulled about and scratched quite goo |-naturedly. 
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\ CLoub-BuURST ON THE CAIRNGOR\ 


A few years ago a cloud-burst of exceptional size descended on the 


Cairngorm Mountains, and an old watcher, who has his bothy almost exactly 


where the cloul burst, gives the following details, On July roth, root, tl 
morning opened brilliantiy fine and warm, with a cloudless sky and brillias 
sunshine, but towards noon heavy clouds formed on the hills, and it rapidly 
became so dark that it was almost impossible to rea Ile was standing in the 
door of his bothy, when suddenly he heard from the ill across the glen a report 


like a thunder-ciap, followed by a noise like the tearing of linen, only a thousand 
times more loud and more majestic in sound, Then be noticed that a soli 
mass of water had struck the hill-top, and part of it, bounding up again wit! 


the force of the impact, had descended on the hill-top immediately behind | 


bothy Immediately afterwards a tremendous volume of water came pourit 
down both hillsides, forming great rifts in the hills as it swirled, irresistible in 
its course, down rocks and stones Had the bothy been a few hundred yard 


down the glen, it would have stood imme ‘iately in the way of the flood, and 
would have been broken up ani carried away like matehwood fortunately, 


however, it just escaped the flood, but the watcher told me he thought his la 


hour had come. Some idea of the rush of water can be imagined when 
is stated that the channel it scooped out was in places quite r2ft, deep, nd 
large rocks were tossed down its course as if they had been pebbles Vi 
sand and stones brought down by the water so dammed up the river Dee that 
quite an extensive loch was formed, snd right down to the sea the river was 


the colour of pea-soup, causing anglers to send anxious enquiries to the upper 
reaches to find out the reason for the thickness of the water without any reat 
rise of the river, Ihe strange thing about it was that during the time of th 
cloud-burst the weather a mile or two up the glen remained qui fine, but 
to the south the clouds were black as nicht, 


Pik BUZZARD IN ABERDEENSHIRE, 


Although it would neturally be imagined that, in a county so abounding 
in hills and moorlands, the buzzird would be met with commonly in Aberdeen 
shire, this is by no means the case, and during many years spent in the hil 
and moors [I have only once identified a buzzard, Ile was in a mo 
inaccessible spot, in the midst of the Cairngorm Mountains, and when I 
disturbed him was feeding on some bird—probably a grous shich | 





A TAME WIND. pyvight. 


carried off with him at my approach I am ilo to yunt for " 
scarcity of this ri in localities so suited to its habits Ca it be, I 
wonder, that the golden eagle will not allow another bird of pr to hu 
where he, the king of birds, has his domain ? his ms to be the only 
possible explanation 
DEER-STALKING Kt 1 

In all the Scottish forests stalking has now et , and results can | 
compared, The figures, though very good, do not quite come up to 
of some recent years, «wing chiefly to those three weeks cor lous mist in 
September, when the stags could not be found, Pine ficiency in number 
has been more than made up by the hi quality of the venison, and a l-over 
weights have gone up quite Sib, on the average. In seme for t in 
reached from 1olb. to r2ib, Ihe heaviest stag was killed in Atiaric Forest 
by the Ear! of Durham, and scaled 2ist. r2lb. Several other imals v 
turned the scales at 20st , Walle stags of Sst, an Igst. have b commo 
The ** Head of the Season ” was secur y Mr. Vernon Watney of | 
and carried horns measuring 34in. in length with a clear width of 34) i 
both antlers. The head does not show a sinule weak point, alt wh on 
possessing ten points. Very near it in quality was an eleven-pointer shot in 
Kintail Forest by Mr. Svdney Lode In Conlin Forest a very fi imperial 
was shot by Sir William Ogilvy-Dalgle’sh, and a fi t il was brought dow 
by Mr. Walter Parott in Borrisdale, while many rovals ar elev pointer 
were shot in different forests In the course o 1 few w s t 
shooting will commence, and many of the more enthusias ort ] 
up North for this fascinating sport, Srioxn Gorp 
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N “'] | N il | raphy” Ea Ne on two churches, both of which, however, have been tampered with. 

| i t init lord Butterhield “php ved” se A M uy Woolnoth in 1575, whiie 

| n i i dat t it yn Street removed from the steeple of St. Ge re’s, Bloomsbury, 

mm. atin sl iny the life of Hawksmoor we are the characteristics which made Horace Walpole describe it 

t | uplete iis work here till 1713 Phis is a “master stroke of absurdity, consisting of an obelisk 

irily miradictory. Phe date that crowned with a statue of George I. and hugged by royal 
pea n the ex rol the fibric is 1702, but for some time after upporters.” Even if absurd, it was peculiarly typical of 
that ¢ i t { prot loa vreat both Georgian Anglicanism and Georgian architecture, and its 
é t the t l are ol itd t, as | r the alteration is, there!ore, doubly regrettable. At Easton Neston, 
i tn is on isionally employ Hawksmoor is more than schol irly and careful; he shows 

it wa ’ is the subordinate of Wren and individuality of design and planning. The pictures of the 

\ I] un ¢ it draughtsman, and hi Ow exterior published last week showed this, as do also those of the 
urchi ’ nd of mathemati ive him «a interior which accompany this article Unfortunately, his chief 

istery ( tr nd over mstruction, But he was not and decidedly unusual feature, the hall, has been altered beyond 
rea Vanbru exactly the opposite, and at Blenheim recognition. <All great houses of this age, Vanbrugh’s and 
‘ ( ll 1 he t ha found Tlawksm invaluable Gibi’s, Ripley’s and Kent's, had halls of large size and much 
tability to the fabric and co-ordination to the part structural decoration. But they almost invariably occupied 

I] kan Oa is employed at Oxford. His the centre of the facade. At Easton, Hawksmoor wanted a 
it Queen's C in the full classical style of his age. hall of exceptional size in a house of which the tagade was not of 

But at All Souls’ he id mot, as he was desired, pull down the exceptional length. Its door way, therefore, while placed in the 


le of the old . but wht—as he and Wren also centre of the fagade, was set at one end of the hall, which occupied 
did at Westminster Abbey to assimilate his work to it, and so all the rest of the west front towards the south. It consisted 
iveus the “earn modern Gothie work In London he built of three sections, a great and lofty middle part of two-storey 
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THE PRESENT ENTRANCE HALL. 
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it, has recently been fitted with 


Vainscotting and doorway in 
the Renaissance style; ’ 


but its mantel-p‘ece, by its style and size, 
proves itself original to the hall. Over it is a great picture of 
the battle of Valenciennes by Loutherbourg, while on the south 
Van Dyck’s portrait of the cavalier, Sir William Fermor, 
in full armour. A full-length portrait of his wife, Mary Perry, 
room, and also pictures of Sir William’s parent 


wall onane 


Is In tive same 
grandparents in James I, costume painted on great oak panels 
/ everal hundredweights. If Hawks 
moor’s hall has been tampered with, his large drawing-room is 
unscathed and offers a fine scheme of de¢ 
ut in plaster. es of Grinling Gibbons’s 
influence in such portions as the festoon of netting over the 
mante!? - prece, but the 


in inch thick and weighing 


oration, principally 
There are tra 
venel il character is decidedly iater, 
resembling, indeed, the designs in William Halfpenny’s * Modern 
uniider’s Assistant,” which was not published tll George II.’ 


reign. This room, therefore, was probably left to the last, and 
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Copyrignt IN THE LARGE 


was done towards the close of Hawksmoor’s life for the sarl 
of Pomfret. Apart from drapery festoons, floral scrolls and 
classic friezes and mouldings, the scheme of decoration repre- 
sents the chase. The central medallion of the ceiling is 
from Titian’s ‘Venus and Adonis,” and a trophy of weapons 
hangs above each of the elaborately-wrought plaster frames, 
which enclose sporting scenes by Snyders and Hondius. 
The staircase and gallery, which are also illustrated, are a little 
earlier in style. The former occupies a space 4oft. deep, so that 
the stone stairway has treads of exceptionally easy gradient, and 
the whole effect is one of considerable splendour. ‘There are, 
again, elaborate wall and ceiling decorations. The wall com- 
partments are painted in chiaroscuro by Sit James Thornhill, 
with scenes from the life of Cyras, and the niches originalls 
were filled with Arundel marbles, but now with plaster repro- 
ductions of celebrated antiques. The b«lustrading is of iron, and 
the panel on the landing is a good example of the delicate 
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hammer-work for which England was famous throughout the 
period of Hawksmoor’s career. In the centre of this panel, as o 
that of the ceiling above, is the monogram which we generally 
connect with the later french Sovereigns and their Sévres china. 
but crossed L’s served for Lord Lempster as well as for King 
Louis, and he used them freely, as on his rain-water pipe-head 
and on his carriages. There hangs in the gallery a tine land 
scape of a Thames scene by Siebrecht, the foreground of which 
is occupied by a six-horse coach with the crossed L’s on its 
panels. The gailery runs at rig! 


+ 


it angles to the staircase acro 


the centre of the house from east to west, and is lit by large end 
windows, of which that to the east, with its admirable old sash 
barring, appears in the view. With its coved ceiling above t 
fine frieze and cornice, and with its scheme of panelling brok 
by the fluted pilasters on each side of the semi-circular central 
break, this gallery forms a most agreeable as well as a 
somewhat original feature. The great Ltalian cabingt of t 
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illustration stands in it. It is of very good 4 page in the gossiping chronicles of the eighteenth 
and the ornament is more restrained in quantity anud- more Henrietta Louisa Jeffreys was grand-daughter ol t 

delicate in execution than was often the case with that country's of the Denbighshire Jeffreyses whom Charles II., though 
late seventeenth century pieces. From the gallery open suites of describing him as having ‘*no learning, no sense, no manners 
great bedrooms 2oft. high, many of them with fine ceilings and and 
almost all of them with tapestries hung on the walls. Easton 
Neston has long been famous for its wealth of these. That which 


is here reproduced now hangs in the present hall, and is one of a set 


more impudence than ten carted street-waikers,”’ was 
persuaded to make Lord Chief Justice in 1693. As Lord 


Jeifreys of Wem he earned a high place among the villains of 
the drama of English history. The death of James II. took 
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of ten from Raphael's designs which had belonged to the Stewart him to the 


lower, where he ie ! Chereupon 
Dukes of Richmond, the last of whom died in 1672. of forfeiture having 
Lady Lempster did more for her husband than to obtain and estates. He vw 


une mto 
was ‘ very good P 


him a barony and bring about the building of the great just before bis tat! fall, married the heiress o 


house. She gave him a son to succeed him in his honours and Karl of Pembroke. ut he was dissipated, e) 
possessions when he died in 1711. Thomas Fermor was ; juarrelsome, and much regretted wher 
f j } ving ! ' hill . 
of fourteen when he became the second Lord Lempster, an 2, leaving Henrietta as his only child. He 


soon after he came of age he married a lady wh isa ( , Lord Lem 
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' | thn ise vith is tather, by an increas 
yOu t r husband Phe new Earl and Countess of 

Pomfret entered the Royal household of Queen Caroline, in the 

CS] ipacities of Master of the Horse and Lady of the Bed 

\ | vas during the ascendancy of Sit Robert Walpole, 
th w younger son, Llorace, thev formed a friendship which 
ined them such small measure of immortality as they have 
ittaimed, for the whole “ Correspondence with Horace Mann” 
en ith playful allusions to and sarcastic comments on * the 

1’ It is not, however, to Horace Mann that he writes about 

lkaston Neston in 17 3¢ Hie was then a lad of nineteen, and neither 

‘ the Vomfrets had yet been at Florence and formed an 

timacy with the Lenglish Muiaister there. It is to his other 

reat friend, George Montagu, that the youthful letter-writer 
clare es his remarks. Ile was on a round of visits, and from 

\lthorpe passed on to neighbouring Easton,“ where in an old 

é ouse Is a mderful fine statue of Tully haranguing a 

merous assembly of decayed emperors, vestal virgins with new 
Col u . Venu . headless carcasses and carcaseless 

ls. preces of tombs and hieroglyphic a Phis, of course, is 

he pert undergraduate mart description of the Marmora 

l { rt, Which were the glory of Iaston. Not merely were 

‘ ft parapet and the hall niches furnished with them, but 

Morton tells us that “the garden is) richly adorned with 

ptnepue tite incl ith other valuable preces of ancient 

ilpture. Phe ‘told greenhouse’ must have been a portion 
of Wren outl wing (now removed) arranged as” an 
invery, Where we hear of “the remains of antiquity that 

i" maimed and imperfect.’ ut a restorer employed 
the Pomfrets after their Italian residence, and Giovanni 

FASS ruby 
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Battista Guelfi (a scholar of Camillo Rusconi, whom Thomas 
Coke had employed to rehead and refinger the Holkham 
Diana) were set to work. It was ‘soon. after Horace 
Walpole’s visit that the death of the Queen gave freedom from 
Court attendance to the Pomfrets, and they drifted to Florence, 
where their former guest found them in “ta vast palace and vast 
garden so that pairs have free indulgence to wander about the 
arbours,” and where Lady Pomfret and her fellow “ blue 
stocking,” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, “incessantly debate 
rhapsodies of mysti« “nonsense.” Back in England in 1741, 
her ladyship’s ambitions seemed likely to reach their highest 
realisation in her becoming the mother-in-law of a Prime 
Minister. Her eldest daughter married Lord Cartaret, George I1.’s 
favourite Minister, whom he sought to push into the Premiership. 
sut this political manceuvre was defeated by the Whig magnates, 
and young Lady Cartaret died after a year of marriage. Lord 
Pomfret continued to hold subsidiary offices—such as Constable 
of the Tower and Ranger of Hyde Park —and these and his 
wife’s social and literary proclivities made Easton a_ place of 
only occasional residence, and it was at Carshalton in Surrey 
that the first Earl died in 1753. Then evil times fell on the 
home of the lermors. Three years before his’ father’s 
death the new Earl had lost £12,000 at hazard to “an ensign 
of the Guards,” of which he also was an officer Not long 
after, a play-debt quarrel with Captain Grey led to a duel, 
which resulted in the latter's death, and Horace Walpole 
exclaims that there is “no end to the misfortunes and wrong 
headedness ” of his old friends’ son. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that nothing but the entailed .estates—and 
these burdened with a heavy jointure-- went to the heir, and all 
the personalty to the widow, 
who, havirg also her own 
fortune, was a_ rich woman. 
When, therefore, the second 
Earl, with straitened means 
and “deep in debts and _ post 
obits,” sold most of the valu 
able movable property at 
K-aston, his mother bought the 
marbles. Even now that 
Horace Walpole’s judgment 
Was more mature he refuses to 
think highly of them. He con 
siders they “are famous, but 
few good, The Cicero is fine 
and celebrated; the Marius | 
think still finer. The rest are 
Scipios, Cincinnatuses and the 
Lord knows who, which have 
lost more of their little value 
than of their false pretensions 
by living out of doors.” The 
dowager's object in the pu 
chase was to reunite them to 
that portion of the Arundel 
collection, consisting mainly of 
inscribed panels, which John 
evelyn had induced the Duke 
of Norfolk to present to ¢ )xford 
University in Charles I1.’s 
time. The University does not 
seem to have valued the statues 
more highly than Horace Wal 
pole, for George Baker de 
scribes them in 1836 as lying 
“neglected and unarranged in 
the logic and moral philosophy 
- schools.” But full public 
gratitude was accorded to the 

donor, and Horace Walpole 

writes in 1756 that “she has 

been to Oxtord to the Publik 

Act to receive adoration. \ 

box was built for her near the 

Vice-Chancellor, where she sat 

three days together for fow 

hours at a time to hear verses 

and speeches and hear herseli 

called Minerva.” Then he adds 

the born gossip’s nasty little 

touch: “ The public oratot on 

seeing her changed his passage 

on beauty of person to one on 

beauty of mind.” When, five 

years later, she died at Marl 

Fn borough while journeying to 

Bath it was at St. Mary’s. 

Oxford, that “a neat cenotaph 

was erected to her memory.” 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” She thus reached some of that 
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academic honour for which she 
yearned. She was a woman 
of considerable accomplish- 
ment, no doubt, but her total 
lack of humour led her to take 
herself far too seriously, and 
the verdict on het published 
letters is that they are “ dull 
and affected.” The same de- 
scription holds tor her picture 
at Easton Neston, where—no 
doubt by her own arrangement 

she is represented, in a very 
legagé blue gown, sitting amid 
wild rocks, holding a green 
apple in one hand and pointing 
at a sculptured antique vase 
with the other. <A far finer 
portrait is that of her daughter- 
in-law, \nna Maria, second 
Countess of Pomfret, by Rey- 
nolds. She was the heiress of 
Wilham Draycot of Chelsea, 
and he Iped to restore the 
econd [tarl’s” fallen fortunes 
by marrying him in 1664. 
Keynolds must have painted 
her soon after that and before 
her rapidly-increasing stoutness 
led to Charles ‘Townshend's 
remark that “her tonnage is 
become equal to her poundage.” 
lhis accession of wealth and 
that which later on accrued 
from the marriage of the third 
Karl toanother heiress account 
for the good condition in which 
Easton Neston has eve been 
kept. With the death of the 
bachelor fifth lear mn ISO7 
the titles became extinct, but 
the estates passed to his sister, 
Lady Ilesketh. Phe Heskeths 
are a very old Lancashire 
family, and had been seated at 
Hesketh for eight generations 


before “Sir Wiliam Hes 




















kayte,” in Edward I.’s time, 
married * Dame Mawde,” 
daughter and « heiress of 


Richard Fytton of Rufford. 
Thus one-half of that manor 
came in, and the other half 


as oan 
followed when the hetress OO Aah 
thereof married Sir William’s ; 
erandson. Though a new kuf- 
ford Hall was built in 
George IIl.es time, the old 


one, a typical timber-framed Copyright 

Lancashire house of sixteenth 

century date, was preserved and yet survives. It was at 
Rufford that Sir Thomas Hesketh was born and died. But 


his marriage with Lady Anna Fermor in 1846 gave him Easton 
Neston as well, and both estates have descended to his youngel 
son, Sir Thomas Hesketh Fermor, whose added art objects 
especially in ironwork, as well as the produce of his big 
vame-hunting in distant parts, appear in several of the 
illustrations. Be 
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‘A NIGHT AT A SHRINE. 
DERGIEVO, 2.30 a.m. 

r HIS is written in the waiting-room here. Before me the 

lights twinkle on the little vodka bar. There is much 

noise in the room, but the heavy sound of snoring is 

gaining the victory over all. What a night 

this has been! How came I here? How is it 
that I am alive? To-night—the first act was among 
crowds of pilgrims at church; the second act in a one-roomed 
cottage framed in old newspapers and inhabited by five men, 
two women and two babies; thoughts of plague and exit; the 
third act was spent among the churches and the stars in the 
cool, fresh night ; fourth act, discovery of the railway station full 
of people drunk or sleeping; the fifth act is to come. l am 
drinking my eleventh glass of tea from the inexhaustible pot 
but, aki! how restless I am! 
many of the unnumbered inhabitants of that cottage. How the 
insects creaked in its newspaper walls! About me now picture 
fearful monstrous peasants, spluttering, roaring, singing. <A 


1 am sure | carry on my person 
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gendarme comes along now and then and pretends to keep order. 
My vrs a-vis is uproarious. Figure him with thick red hair and 
a wild red beard. Heisa fat man and he stands facing the 
gendarme and answers each remonstrance with an inarticulate 


roar. Ilis hair has been cut away with shears, and it overhangs 
his head equally all round, so that he has a ridiculous resemblance 
to a thatehed cottage. There has not been much occasion 
for ennui since | came in here. Keven during this last ten 
minutes a girl at the bar has taken tive vlasses of vodka, and a 


well-dressed man, himself drunk, is making clumsy attempts to 
kiss her. She grins and reels about—a peasant girl, The man 
is making us all a speech now, and the peasants are jesting 
according to their knowledge of jests In the darker corner ot} 
the waiting-room an elaborate temple is set up, and little lamp 
burn dimly before the gilded ikons of Mary and the child Jesu 
The drunkards look thither furtively and cross themselves. The 
scene is strange. [ was rummaging through my pocket-book 
for some paper, and came across the photograph oi dear I 
| took it out, and let the face look out. I felt convul-ed with 
laughter at the wistful way she looked out upon the scene; the 
print is fading slightly, and there is a sort of “silken sad uncertain 
expression about it that was so astonishingly true that the real face 
could not look differently if my friend coald be instantly brought 
here. but she sleeps peacefully in that London suburb that | 
know. lTourteen hours to wait for a train! And what shall 
I do this long day ? I might walk back again to Moscow, 
thirty-five versts is not so very far, but no, I feel too tire 
for that. 

This room, with its vodka bar and its temple of God, and 
the drunkards flung all round the steps of the altar, is a picture 
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Ru trange truth. When I arrived here this afternoon drink again. No room to let there. The street without was 
nd m nen ed out it ilurimis, there e two stately fuil of solicitous boys and girls who want to find you a lodging. 
" flicia it the ikons in t room. Dressed in cloth of To one of these I had recourse, and after many unsuccesstul 
vold a mitre purple, they moved about majestically in the ventures she took me to the fore-mentioned cottage. There was 
performance of their offices, and from their mouths came the more adventure and novelty than sleep on the bill of fare, ind | 
mearth|) ! the Greek chant and litany. lo-day 1s 
the festival of t Girth of Mary. It is in the last of the 
bright autumnal weather, and it stands as the last occasion for 
pilurimae betore he winter weather. Many t isands ol 
people flock hither to t rine of St. Serge Our cook at 
Nose Lye eave t » away tor two days to pray here, and 
now ie I ( eeping im an unheavenly cottage there 
bel it bee! teresting to see the far-distance pilgrims ; the 
peasant W en bent double by buve bundles on their back 
ul restit n stout staffs and lookin ut very piously and 
ivcientiv from their deep hoods. We had four of them in our 
triage of the train; very gay thev looked in their coloured Pek 23 
ton al - but they were reserved, and their monosyliab« 3 z 
veal na rut urcely uunded articulate outside the 4 | ‘ 
le of then wn company. lhe service last even as o' Fd 
rand th estival commence it ix o'clock, I had been ‘ } ° 
, ] } . * A 5 4 
vatching the cro whirling about the domes of the churches, c . . 
etthi nm ule n lit cross¢ , flapping thei wings, balan Ing , , , 
themselves, calling to one another, and the dusk was deepening ‘oe 4 ? ‘ 
| went into the great church and looked at the long queue ol 4 v4 | a3 
people iting t ecrate their candles and be anointed with < r4 a @ 
the holy oil. \t last the prests came forwiad and lit one 4 , _ 
candle belore each of the ikons, and a long-haired pope st od ? 5 
elore the people and pronounced the induction of the service. > *. 
lhe organ music swelled as tl incense reached one’s sense s 5 
ud the itany went forward with its eternal chori yin 
response: “Oh Lord, Lord, Lord my God. > > 
Lboout ten o clot k I elt the dim chureh and went out into the 4. a 
7 7 


darkne imong mdows of unknown men and women and 
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was tempted. When one carries a portable bed one is fairly 
independent, but why had | no misgivings here? The great 
winter stove on which the good woman of the place bakes her 
bread had been at full heat all day, and the men and women who 
lay there were like lumps of flesh in a thick stew of air. On the 
torn newspaper ceiling the flies walked about or buzzed down to 
ettle on the faces of the sleepers. The place of honour was 
viven me, the one bed with a rag of curtain. I was blessed and 
prayed for belore the cottage ikons, which were set up in a 
further corner—perhaps I had need for prayer. — 

\t midnight, having passed through many adventures, | 
evacuated the position. Much difficulty there was among the 
legs of the sleepers; but an exit was achieved, and presently 
there was a ceiling of stars above me, and a cold breeze about. 
The cottage being in a swamped field, there was some further 
difficulty in extrication. Then came a series of vrencontres. 
First a begear, very drunk, and whirling a cudgel above his 
head, tells me he knows me, has seen me, has seen me in 
Moscow. Then a gendarme presents a bold aspect, but 
falls back judiciously since I do not hesitate in my stride. | 


aim a suspicious-looking character. Watchmen, m mnks, with the 
night breeze blowing their hair about, | bave encounters with 
these. but the night is very good and full of music. Never so 
many stars, never such a Milky Way, or such black unstarry 
patches, and the air is thrilling. The newspaper cottage is fan 
away. Presently | discover the railway station, and here I am. 
It will soon be dawn. I have poured myself out the twelfth and 
thirteenth glasses of tea, very like hot water, and without sugar 
or milk. It L have caught any malady at the cottage I should 
be saved by this internal washing. I become the latest convert 
to the system of Dr. Sangrado of Gil Blas memory. 
Iwo priests bave arrived in the waiting-room. : 

\b! | bear that after all there will be a train home 
soon. 





| lett the station ata run and was back at the newspapet 
cottage, and a half-dressed, half-sleeping woman let me in, got 


Copyright 47 7//E FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE. C.u." me my things, asked mourntully why it was I could. not sleep. 

“Was it too hot, barin?” She blessed me a:d let me 
bundles. A hundred yards distant a bright window gave a full depart. Now the little village was in movement, the church bell 
livht on to the night. A tavern was there, *“ where stood a was sounding and many little bells were tinkling; and many 
company with heated eyes,” a wild, hairy people, who stormed sleepy folk were making their way to church, for at dawn 
ind reamed and fell abou \ glass of tea tor me—alsoa another great service commenced. At the waiting-room a 
bottle of blacl rant water: the lke of the latter we shall not service was begun. And now the night gave Way to early 
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dusk, and the dark churches became dimly visible; the sleepy 
peasants rubbed their eyes. Presently a glorious sunrise began 
to flash upon the gold and silver ikons and softly and lowly 
with the incoming light the services in the churches proceeded 


AIR. 
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in sweet, n hit 


e] incholy music. The faces of the wor 
became less shadowy, and at last all was in full day. 
too, my lazy train steamed away, and Sergievo and last night 
were both behind me. ae 


RHODES COBB’S FERSEYS. 





THE YOUNG 


ITHIN an easy distance of London, namely, at 

I’sher, may be seen ove of the most attractive 

and interesting herds of Jerseys to be found in 

Great Britain at the present time. They belong 

to Mr. Rhodes Cobb, who started the herd in a 

small way at Beddington in 1891, and removed to Eshet 
in 1900. During its later history the herd has increased 
considerably in’ numbers, and now has no fewer than 
seventy animals of all ages in it, so that it must be 
admitted that the little farm is well stocked. The farm 
consists of 100 acres, forty of which are arakle and sixty 
pastoral, but additional grazing is procured on Sandown 
Park Racecourse. During summer the cattie are fed almost 
exclusively on grass, which is very good on the farm, partly 
owing to the high cultivation, and partly to the natural characte 
of the herbage. 


lhe only exception made is in the case of cows 
which are milking heavily; to them a little of the best linseed 
cake is given once a day. During winter chaff and roots are used 
for feeding purposes, and in addition malt culms, or dried distillers’ 
grains, bran and sometimes crushed oats with hay at nights. 
Cabbages are fed 
to the cows im the 
fields during 
Oh tober, Novem 
berand December. 
It is customary to 
take the calves 
away from the 
cows at birth and 
feed them for the 
first few weeks on 
iheir mother’s milk 
slightly weakened 
with warm water. 
It is said to be 
much better for 
the cows that the, 
should be separ- 
ated from the 
calves before they 
have had time to 
develope any fond- 
ness for them, as 
otherwise they are 
apt to pine and 
fret at parting with 
them. After the 
calves are done 
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with milk, they are gradually put on Bibby’s cream equivalent 


or linseed, boiled. They are also tempted with crushed oats 
and bran and a little sweet hay. The cow-houses were 
designed and built by the owner with a view to economy, 
not oniv ol labour but in hay and straw. kkach = stall is 
made to carry two cows, and the manger 1 almost on the 
ground, which allows the cow to lie with her head er it. 
Seven feet behind the manger is a square guttel the width 
of a broom. ‘The main cow-house carries twenty-six cows ; 
the heifers and young cows are brought up hardy and allowed 


to run in open yards, where they are fed with hay at night. 
It has been a consistent policy to recoup the herd from 


the Channel Islands, as our climate 1s_ not uitable for 
breeding them true to the island type. In the course of 
a few generations they tend to become coarse and approxi 
mate more to the Shorthorn type of cow. Phe opinion 
of Mr. Rhodes Cobb himself is that the only way ts to keep 
importing bulls, but even then, the best specimens are few 
and far between. Ile is sure that the imported cattle are 
as good, if not better, milkers than these of Ienglish breeding, 
and wilh propel 
care they are 
quite hardy 
enough, Le add 


“] frequently visit 
the Island of 
J sey. Lhe shows 
there are in May 
and August and 
are most interest 
ing to breedet 

but the price of 
eood cattle out 


there is far above 
most English 
buyers’ ideas and 
good specimen 


very hard to buy. 
The (meric an 
buyers have for 
some years been 
by far the largest 
buyers, and readily 
pay extravagant 
prices. But it has 
always been a 
surprise to me 
that they have not 
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bought to any extent in 
England, as they could without 
doubt buy at the dispersal 
sales of our best herds, fre- 
quently held by John Thorn- 
ton and Co., a large portion of 
their requirements, at prices 
far below what they pay for 
the same class of animal in 
Jersey, and would have the 
benefit of hardier animals.” 

Some of Mr. Cobb’s other 
comments will be found of very 
particular interest indeed by 
those who keep Jerseys. 
On the question of clean- 
liness, for instance, he makes 
the following remark: “1 have 
always been very particular 
about cleanliness in milking. 
The cows’ udders are always 
washed before milking. I in- 
sist on my men washing their 
hands before milking every 
cow, and | believe that it is 
entirely due to this that | have 
not had a single bad udder 
for over four years.” The 
importance of this it would be 
impossible to exaggerate, and 
in aiming at purity in butter 
cleanliness in milking is the 
first essential, as a very little 
amount of dirt will contaminate 
the whole churning, so rapidly 
do the microbes increase and 
multiply. On the question of 
milk fever he says: “I am a 
ereat believer in the new treat- 
ment of injecting air into the 
udder of a cow as a cure for 
drop or milk fever; it is a 
complaint that the best milkers 
in a herd are the most liable 
to. I have treated a number 
of cases this year without loss, 
and the animals have all done 
well afterwards. It can be 
done by any ordinary intelligent 
cowman with safety, and only 
requires care to have the in- 
strument thoroughly sterilised 
before use.” 

In order to promote the 
health of the herd, he makes the 
cows lie out between March 
and September, only coming 
in night and morning to be 
milked. In winter they are 
sent out during the day, and 
only in very rough weather 
are they kept in altogether, so 
that they have the maximum 
amount of exercise and fresh 
air. Very great care has been 
taken to keep up the milk 
record, and careful records have 
been kept since 1900. The bad 
milkers are drafted out of the 
herd, with the result that only 
the best are left in. This 
spring, for example, there were 
seven cows at one time giving 
over 4gal. of milk per diem. 
They were: Amour, Victoria, 
Leonies Dainty, Flying Fox’s 
Opal, Marceline, Narcissus 
and Hermione II. Golden 
Ferns Rose anda few others 
have also given over 4gal. 
Amour has given the greatest 
yield, over 10,o00lb. per year 
for three years. She has had 
twelve calves, including two 
lots of twins, and is getting 
very old, but is still in good 
breeding condition. She won 
the silver medal in the butter 
tests and second prize in the 
milking cows at the Tunbridge 
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Wells Show in 1904, and at the b 
Royal Counties Show in 1905 

she gave over 5gal.of milk in > 
a public test and got a cer- 
tificate of merit. Hermione 
II., too, is a great milker, 
having also given over 
10,000lb. for two years and 
very nearly that amount on 
two other occasions. She gave 
nearly 5gal. of milk at Tring 
Show last year. Leonies Dainty, 
who is ten years old, only just 
failed to give the 10,ooolb. 
last year, but will probably 
do so this year. The herd 
has been exhibited at 
most of the leading shows 
since 1goo, and last year 
secured two firsts at the 
Royal with Glorious Lad 
and Golden Ferns _ Kose. 
The herd is full of Golden 
lad, Golden Ferns Lad and 
Flying ox blood. Bulls from 
these celebrated strains have 
mostly been imported. Esher 
Boy, a home-bred bull, by 
Foxy out of Old Amour, was 
used, and has lelt some nice 
heifers with good udders. 
The celebrated bull, Glorious 
Lad, who has won in _ the 
last four years over twenty 
first and champion prizes, 
has been used during the 
last two years, and has left 
some very promising young 
bulls and heifers. His suc 
cessor, Blue Blood, is by the 
bull Sultan of Oaklands, who 
was sold to go to America for 
fix 00. Bayleaf’s Noble, also 
in the herd now, is’ by 
Noble of Oaklands, who is out 
of Mr. Miller Hallett’s cham- 
pion cow, Lady Viola; fabu- 
lous prices have been refused 
for mother and son _ from 
America. Portions of the herd 
from time to time were sold 
at auction in 1g02, Igo4 and 
1gob. 

The following are a few 
notes about the most interest- 
ing animals in the herd, and they 
are especially valuable because 
they show the practical value 
of milk records at the same 


time that they give the results GOLDEN FERAS ROSE (DRY). 


in exhibitions: 





WESTERN STAR (DRY). 





NARCIssUS, 
(Calved March 6th, Igor.) 


Gave from 1903-4 ... 4,844!b. milk 

9° 1904-5 . 6,190 - 

= 1905-6 « &SEO wn 

9 1906-7 7,74! ” 

99 1907-3 ... 7,992 4. 
Narcissus won in 1905, first 
prize, Guildford ; 1906, second 


prize, Croydon; 1907, first prize, 
Guildford, second prize, Croydon, 
third prize, Tring; 1908, first prize, 
Croyden; second prize, Royal 
Counties, 

WESTERN STAR. 


(Calved July Ist, 1898.) 


Gave from 1902-3 5,063lb. milk 
” 1903-4 --» 45309 4, 
” 19045 5.448 ” 
- 1905-6 6,280 08 
” 1900-7 7,741 ” 


1907-5 ( 2,108 on 

(up to May. 
Western Star won in 1899, second, 
Jersey Show; 1go1, second, Tring, 
third, Tunbridge Wells; 1903, 
second, Dairy Show, second, Glou- 
cestershire Show; 1905, third, Tun- 
bridge Wells, third, Tring; 1906, 
third, Croydon, 


” 





Hecgen X Ausmrs. [be 


LEONIES DAINTY, 
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second, Ilereford, second, Worcester, third, Oxford, third, Royal Coun 
ties, third, Somerset + 1906, first and champion, Royal, first and 
champion, ‘Tring, first, Northants, second, Lancashire; 1907, firs 


und champion, Royal, first, Guildford, first, Croydon, first, Tunbridg 
Wells, second, Tring; t9038, first, Croydon, fourth, Royal Counties, 


fourth, Sussex, third, Tunbridge Wells, and others. 
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rilk GENIUS OF WOMAN 
] by k. V. Luea (Methuen and Co.) 

NDEI harmait titi Mr ] s has given vet another proot 
of hi | $s an anthologis This tim it is a collection of 
the t $s in pr and verse written or sung of women 
n ir ways a fruittal ulbject which leads the collector ofl 
the ‘ tracks into the remote places of English literature ; 
the w flowers, the dear nobodies, found ther ro side by 

wi the stately im tf literary and h r un From the opening 
I} 5 with wi book b ins to the ** Dead Ladies” at the end 
iwi e wor ol w ind is passed before the reaier Poet, novelist and 
historian their hearts, whether it | to portray an immortal sister like 
Dorothy Wordsworth, perfect creation like Clara Middleton, or a marvel of 
lity and wit lil Lady As inton Iler we the grave and the gay, the 
r int ar the commonplac treat lad ind humble lassies, the pious 
‘ t rhdly, t many ers who, lke th uubly-endowed Dame 
Dorothy S v; lia i in this world and the next, and of whom it may 
I 
She was 
In heart Lydia and in tongue a Ilanna, 
Ii il Kuth, in wedlock a Susanna, 
Prudently mple, providentially wary, 
lo the world a Martha and to Ileaven a Mary 
In the very first quotat prologue, as it were, to the rest first-created 
"W ‘ t rience li for a short time both with and without aco npanion, 
con o his Cr tor in ¢ pair, confessing that he cannot live either with her 
or without her, \nd every succeedis neration has had to wrestle with the 
me pro m here is never a time when tt ts Sale to ta awoman for 
' ‘ At tin more wild than tractable, more of a torment than a delight, 
never fails to | fy most striking characterisation that has ever been 
ven of her, ** Vatium et mutabile semper femina.” In failing to understand 
her, it is of lillie u wi her like the Oriental, whose cally praver is one 
‘ 1 ni that be was born a man and not 1 woman; or to reiterate the 
al ! if mm" ! that “a woman has no s§ ul, no not sO much as a Coose, 
That w finally refuted when the Blessed Virgin declared, ** J/y soul doth 
magnily the Lord More salutary is it to ponder on Ruskin’s deductions 
' } study of Shake-peare and Walter Scott It is the woman who 
w es over, teaches, a uides the youth; it is never by anv chance the 
youth who watches over or icates his mistress Infallibly faithful 
ancl wi counsellors ncorruptibly just and pure example strong always 
to netily, ev wl they cannot save Phe anthology begins with the 
baby iis, and amor them, of course, Marjorie Fleming stands out 
triumphant, head and shuulders above the others in wit and charming 
naughtiness, though a cettain Mistress Mary Prideaux, a heroine of William 
TT rut her clo in precocity his seven year old baby ‘** Tooke up 
now what due was at thr cor We are not, therefore, surprised to learn 
th he die ut the same early age ‘‘ more like a mother than a childe ” 
Girlhocd has never inspired the poets to any great degree, and we are 
try i h a scanty company to miss any mention of Ivelina George 


Meredith’s ‘* Marian” had surely dipped over the borders of womanhood 
before he could say of her 

She is steadfast as a star, 

And yet the maddest maiden: 

She can wage a gallant war, 


And give the peace of eden 


Even Hartley Coleridge’s young lady, ‘‘ whose frowns are fairer far than 
smiles of other maidens are,” must have been long out of short petticoats. 
Joan of Arc, the youngest and most girlish of them all, has to leave the group 
of her gay companions to take hcr place in the ranks of the heroines 
Wonderlul Joan! Assuredly a miracle of Go‘; how melodramatic after yours 


a Charlotte Corday or a Madame Rolande 


is the heroism o De (Quincey is 


well chosen as the delineator of this strangely-gifted child. He saw through all 
the glamour ef that brilliant career the simple-hearted goodness that inspired 


«s ‘ 


her Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl!” he exclaimed, ‘‘whom from 
earliest youth ever I believed in as full of truth and self-sacrifice. To 
suffer and to die that was thy portion tn life; that was thy destiny; and 
not for a moment was it hidden from thysel Ihe titles under which the 
ladies are gro iped are all sugvestive. There is little to choose betw “en the 
Paragons, the Blues, Charaders and Friends of the Courtly; but they are 
all excellent company, quite as good as those which come under the specified 


title ** Good Company ** Aunts and Grandmothers are a pleasant, homely 


** Shakespeare’s 
Women ” and ** Walter Scott’s Ladies ”—observe the cistinction—are beyond 


‘roup and the Tyrants are most of them delightful. 


reproach; but most entertaining of all, if comparisons can be made in such 


in august assembly, are the women olf Addison and Steele’s Gallery.” 
Chere is Clarinda, who naively confiles to Mr. Spectator the arduous duties 


of her days. **Wednestay From Eight till Ten. Drank two Dishes of 


Chocolate in Bed, and fell asleep after ’em From Ten to Eleven. Eat 
a slice of Bread anid Butter, drank a Dish of Bohea, read the Spectator 
From Eleven to One At my Toilet, try’d a new Head, Shifted a 
Patch for Half an Hour before I could determine it Fixed it above 
my left Evye-brow. Mem I look best in Blue. From One till Half 
an Hour after Two Drove to the ’Change Cheapned a Couple 


of Fans.” But it is not this lady, but Mrs. Truelove, who earnestly 





commends her **‘ Female Readers to remember that there is nothing so 
bad for the face as party zeal. ‘* It gives an ill natured Cast to the Eye 
and a disagreeable Sourness to the Look; besides, it makes the lines too 
strong, and flushes them worse than Brandy.” ‘‘ The reading Lady, ‘ar 
gone in the pleasures of Friendship,” in other words, ‘* The Perverse 
Widow,” is Sir Richard Steele’s best contribution to these elegant women 
** She is always accompanied by a Confilent, who is Witness to her daily 
Protestations against our Sex, and consequently a Bar to her first Sters 
towards Love, upon the Strength of her own Maxims and Declarations.” 
Notwithstanding the bar, Sir Rozer has to confess, ‘1 find I grow irregular 
while Lam talking of her, but indeed it would be stupidity to be uncon 
cerned at such Perfection. O the excellent Creature, she is as inimitable 
to all women as she is inaccessible to all men.” Mr. Lucas has a genius 
for anthologies, as he showed by ** The Open Road”; nothing has ever 
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been quite so good as that, but Her Jnfinive Variety will be a delightful book 
to possess. It is a book, like all that come from that pen, to carry round 
in the pocket or to leave open on the table ; it contains many a useful repartee 
to the scoffing male, many an adroit piece of flattery for the latest divinity, 
many a crushing criticism calculated to bring down the pride of the most 
overbearing sister. But from the book—stronger than any individual quota- 
tion, stronger even than the dominant types, brilliant and clear cut as many of 
them are—stonds out the composite portrait of the genius of woman. It is for 
this we have tothank Mr. Lucas Only his wide reading and unerring taste 
could have made from so much material just such an anthology, satisfying 
the most exactins: an inspiration and an ideal. The dainty symbolism ol 
the cover is a characteristic addition. An owl and a dove perch side by side 
with something suspiciously like a mirror between them, and entwined in the 
wreath over which love sits triumphant are symbols of the arts over which 
woman reigns, M. M. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
In Praise of Hampshire. 


SMALLER than Yorkshire, less beautiful than Devon, with no lake or 
mountain, like the shires of Wales, with no magnificcnt coast-line, like that ol 
Cornwall, there is yet about Ilampshire some charm, not too easily Cefined— 
subtle, elusive, but none the less compelling. Perhaps the county has been 
more happy than most in its open-air chroniclers. Giibert White, the second 
Earl of Malmesbury and Colone! Peter Hawker were a fine trio, and in Mr. 
Dewar’s Li/e and Sport in Hampshire (Longmans) they find a not unworthy 
successor. Mr. Dewar loves his wools. He is not without affection for the 
rolling downs sweet with thyme, for those Hampshire uplands, of which, 
round Winchester, a tonic freshness is the keynote Ile is sensible of th 
personality of all wild places after dark; but even better than the high 
places, he loves the woo:'s, with their birds and butterflies and undergrowth 
Perhaps his most admirable quality is an almost complete sympathy with the 
wild creatures, of whom seemingly only the bats—/re obscene volucres ; harpies 
of the eerie hour between the lights—are excluded from his friendship; with 
other flying creatures, both birds and insects, he is in perfect accord, 
though even here he has his favourites, one of which is the song-thrush, the 
** essential” song-thrush,without which English woods wouid hardly be 
themselves, since, unlike the majority of our sung-birds, silent in extremes of 


temperature, the song-thrush has something to say all the year round, = Mr. 
Dewar has curious standards by which to appraise these woodland 
choristers. Thus the song-thrush has ‘‘class” and the nightingale is 
“brilliant.” There is just a touch of artificiality about these (1een’s 


Hall canons of criticism, but on the whole they fit well enough, 
Another estimable quality in our author, which he has revealed in former 
books, one of them also singing the prai-es of his native county, is a well- 
controlie:| enthusiasm when writing of the wild creatures, in marked and 
welcome contrast to the flights of some modern pens. An extreme reluctance 
to credit them with human instincts and powers of reasoning marks the highest 
level of this desirable temperance Those who rhapsodise on the miracle 
of bird migration may read Mr. Dewar with advantage. Ile doubts the alleged 
weather-wisdom of the wanderers. He equally doubts their foresight. He 
regards them rather as toys of the wind, without teachers, without leaders, 
moving over lands and seas in a state of well-ordered anarchy. This 
tendency to recognise our own powers of reasoning in the birds is lwlicrous. 
Were they so endowed there would be an end of shooting, fur, clearly, 
pheasants would run for ever, pariridges would break back over the 
beaters’ heads and there would be no more rookeries. Mr. Dewar is an all- 
round sportsman. Best, perhaps, he loves the rod, and best of all the 
witchery of the chalk stream, the hardest of fishing amid the loveliest of 
South Country scenery, the matching yourself against a trout you see the 
whole time—‘‘the very sauce of angling.” This is the ‘* friendly,’ 
the companionable sport, and the only form of shooting comparable to it is 
a quiet day with a dog, without all the panoply of a big day with keepers, 
luncheons and heavy gratuities. Elis pages meander companionably through 
Hampshire woods and beside Hampshire streams; here an hour with the 
pheasant and woodcock, there a litthe pause amid bees and _ bugloss., 
Throughout the book, with its pleasant photographs and easy unaffected 
text, is the comradeship of Nature, by which our author righ'ly sets such 
store as a rest from what he, perhaps a little sententiously, calls the ‘* weight 
of carnal cares.” 


With Needle and Bobbin. 


Chats on Old Lace and Neediework, by Mrs. Lowes (T. Fisher Unwin) 
is not equal to some others of the ‘* Chats” Series. The word Renaissance 
is used In a very loose sense. The fabrica:ion of fine laces is 
considerably subsequent to the Renaissance, yet Mis. Lowes gives an 
illustration of Point d’Angleterre (which dates from the late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century) as of “the best period when the 
glorious Renaissance was at its height”! The short bibliography 
and the text abound with errors that cannot, by = any stretch 
of — charity, be described as  ‘* printer’s.” Figures — introduced 
into French, Italian and Brussels laces are assigned, not to the 
wish of the designers to include the human figure in their decorative schemes, 
but to the *‘ overwhelming personality of Lous XIV,” and said to be 
**symbolical of his magnificent sway and far-reaching influence ” ! Flanders is 
stated to have produced paintings in which ‘the portraits are adorned with 
lace as early as the fourteenth century. An altar piece by Quentin Matys, 
dated 1495, shows a girl making pillow lace”; but both these statements 
are entirely unfounded. The altar-piece at Louvain, which is attributed to 
Quentin Matsys—presumably the one referred to—shows no representation 
of lace-making; 


S? 


and this very error was corrected in Mrs, Palliser’s 
** History of Lace” (ed. 1902). On page 29 lace is confused with the 


very different and earlier /ac’s, or darning upon net; and in another passage 


‘ ' 


punts m aria is defined as working with the “needle-poirt in the air” 
To come to more technical details, it is not correct to say that ‘the chief 


characteristic of Venetian lace is the button-hole cor !onnet,” or to assume 
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that horsehair was invariably used in the cordonnet of Alengon lace In the 
plate entitled, ** Italian and French Cut and Drawn Work and Lacis,” no 
example of drawn work is illustrated. Valenciennes is given two small plates, 
entitled * Early” and ** Old” respectively—hardly a heipful method of dating 
them; and neither piece represents a really early type of Valenciennes, The 
illustrations, when not of specimens from the well-known Victoria and Albert 
Museum collection, are not well chosen, torn and inferor pieces of lace being 
frequently utilised, Enough has been said to show that the book is not 
reliable guide and, in addition, it is not always written in the best taste. 


Poet and Painter. 
The volume of Drawings of | att au (Newnes), which has just been 


published with a glowing preface by Octave Uzinne, shows the great master 





in what to many of his admirers will be an entirely new light. It seems 
almost paradoxical to describe the painter of formal gardens peopled by the 
leading characters of Italian comeiy, ef elegant ladies and gentlemen 
indulging in infinitely graceful coquetries, of fairyland scenes instinct 
with poetry and imagination as a_ realist; but an unrivalled realist his 
drawings undoubtedly prove him to have been Some of his p ctures, 
especially the exquisite ** Toilette du Matin,” now in the Wallace Collection 
also reveal this side of his venivs, and indeed, it any of them are studied 
attentively, it will be clear that his iliusory impalpable landscapes and 
backgrounds, are founded, like his male and temale figures, on a clos 


observation of Nature. 


EKTON’S TRIBUTE 
TO THE WAR. 


OR the last few years Eton people have been watching 
the growth of the new Memorial Hall in the very 
heart of the school, with contempt, a certain dismay 
and an apathy tinged with incredulity. Whenever 
anything is to be done at Eton, there is no lack of 

derisive obstruction and. still more, irritating indifference ; 
the academic mind is more familiar with the blue pencil 
of correction than with the red letters of approval. \nd 
it should be added that when, in spite of protest and opposition, 
the enterprise, whatever it may be, is carried through success 
fully, the critical body of public opinion does not easily digest 
the pailfuls of its own abuse which it is forced to swallow. 
Even now it is only the original enthusiasts, the casually 
sanguine and a lew generous sceptics who are completels 
satistied by the Memorial Buildings, and only the imparual 
verdict of posterity which can decide whether or not [ton ha 
raised a monument of lasting beauty and value in memory of 
those Etonians who lost their lives for their country in the 
South African War. 

On Wednesday, November 18th, His Majesty the King will 
open these bui dings in the presence of Hler Majesty the Queen, 
several members of the Royal Family, a large number of Old 
Etonians, the Provost and lellows of the College and the 
masters and boys of the school, as the official account tells us. 
There will be a guard of honour formed by the Eton Colley 
Rifle Volunteers, whose former adjutant, Major Myers, 
one of the first Englishmen to be killed in’ the war, by 
his gifts to the school during life and by his bequests af er death, 
has formed the nucleus of the new museum with his Egyptian 
collections, and has made the library better adapted to the tastes 
of boyhood than it was before by his presentation of gor il novels 
and books of travel and biography. When His Majesty the 
King reaches the dais, looking westwards up the great [lall, 
at the other end of which the whole school will be standing, 
1,100 boys, on the platform or on the floor, while visitors and 


Eton residents will line the walls and passages to right’ and 
lett, “*O God, our help in ages past” will be sung. Prayers 
will be said by one or other of the Eton bishops present, 
addresses will be presented by the Provost and the head 
of the school, the sixth form will parade before the R yal 
dais in * speech costume, His Majesty will reply ; 
and then the ode, which has been specially written by 
Mr. Robert Bridges and set to music by Si [lubert 
Parry, will be sung, followed by Dr. C. H. Llovd’s March, tor 
which Mr. A. C. Ainger, the secretary of the Memorial Fund, 
has written stirring words. Then His Majesty will be shown all 
over the buildings, the museum and the great domed library, 
and will drive away; in a day or two the workmen will be 
crawling over it again and white-coated sculptors will sit on 
the front of the lHiall high up, with chisel and mallet, no on 
will be admitted except on business, and the great ceremony 
will be forgotten. But the buildings will be there, dominating 
the whole of Eton, with massive ornamentation and dull red 
brickwork, rousing the admiration of strangers and the caustic 
comments of the few grumblers. And in good time, next 
Michaelmas probably, when the boys come back from the 
summer holiday s, they will find everything open for their use, the 
Hall for lectures and concerts, the library like a cosier Rad- 
cliffe Camera, the books uneasily lounging on shelves, where at last 
they have breathing space, Mr. Burcher (1 hope) still indefatigably 
attending to the needs of each reader, and peeping every now 
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nd then through a little window which opens into the museum, 
to see that no one breaking the glass cases or brandishing 
Kvyptian scimitars. When all this happens, and Eton has 
ettled down to the new order of things, everybody will woader 
how the old order was tolerated for so long as it was: 
memories of the days when the head-master harangued 
300 «boys in Upper School, of the feetid stacks of singers 
ind audience piled layer upon layer in College Hall for 
hool concerts, of the impossible crowding of the old school 
library on Sunday afternoons, will be treasured with regret only 
by the incurably sentimental. i 
Sentiment must play a large part in the life of a school, 
and the growth of nobler and more spacious buildings to meet 
the numerical needs of Eton is not easily reconciled with the 
loss of the familiar houses and favourite views so closely bound 
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up with earlier generations of Etonians. A four-poster may be 
a very handsome article of furniture in itself; but it is not 


likely to be regarded with great favour at first in the nursery 


if it ousts the beloved cot of childhood, and makes all 
the dear, broken furniture, the worn-out toys and _ the 
fairy-tale wall-paper look insignificant and ashamed. This, I 
think, is what some people feel when they see the 
Memorial Buildings; they admit that the , four-poster 


is a fine one, and they try to tell each other that really 
the dear ‘boy could not go on sleeping in that little cot all his 
life, and an old uncle suggests that perhaps it is rather a big 
leap from a cot to a four-poster; would not a 
unpretentious boy’s bed have done just as well ? 
lhere are very few, if any, boys in the school to-day who 
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remember the site of the Memorial before it was cleared. The 
towering tragedy of “ Wolley Dod’s”—that monstrous mass of 
yellow brick, ornamented with fire-escape ladders, which was 
known as “ Tatham’s” in its latter days and was so well 
satirised in Mr. Luxmoore’s Eton book—may have been 
played to its bitter finish without more than a few quixotic 
sighs from the spectators of the demolition. But who that 
ever saw the little white houses standing where now the steps 
of the Hall sweep proudly into the pavement can remember 
them without regret? What man of sensibility, they 
used to say in those old forgotten times, can think 
with equanimity of the disappearance of “ Ben Drury’s,” the 
house where that quaintest of all Eton masters, even in an age 
which had Keate for head-master, lived and taught his pupils 
with so wise and scholarly an eloquence that strangers were 


as 


good 


drawn to the windows of 
“rs = =pupil-room to hear the little 
man construing a Greek 


lesson; where often after school 
in the evenings a chariot was 
drawn up against the pave- 
mert ready to whirl Ben 
Drury and his colleague 
Knapp and perhaps one or two 
favourite boys away to London 
and the playhouse and_ the 
supper-rooms and many a mad 
incredible scene; where Major 
Hexter, ].P., the drawing- 
master, lived—and an odd 
little man he was, too, chiefly 
known for one anecdote and 
because Shelley boarded with 
him for a_ while; where, 
finally, and most importantly, 


Mother Hatton’s sock shop 
was? She had lived in a 
house somewhere about the 


site of Mr. Kindersley’s house 
and not far from Spiers’s sock 
shop, which — stood at the 
corner of New Schools just 
opposite the entrance to Wes- 
Yard, and attracted all 
the boys by its central position. 
Then Mother Hatton moved 
to the house which most of us 
can remember as divided from 
Tatham’s only by the police 
station (a triangular cupboard 
from which constables were 
occasionally evolved), and it 
is quite possible that Mother 
Hatton would merely rank 
with half-forgotten names, 
Spiers and Joe Heath and 
Spankay and the rest, if it 
had not happened that the 
Eton Society was born and 
bred in the back room of that 
little white house. Everybody 
either knows everything about 
the Eton Society, or nothing; 
at any rate, | have no space 
here to recount the history of 
“ Pop,” or to tell of its early 
members and their wonderful 
the fluctuations of 
prosperity, the changes in 
its aspirations and standards, 
or the developments which 
have made that purely literary 
debating society of 1829 into 
the supreme athletic and social 
club of to-day. Enough to say 
that it derives its nickname 
“Pop” from fepina, the Latin word for sock shop, and that its 
first enterprises were hatched somewhere in the new Memorial 


ton’s 


speeches, 
its 
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Library. And in offering to Mr. A. C. Ainger, the inde- 
fatigable secretary and organiser of the Memorial Fund, 
all good wishes for the triumphant completion of his 


great undertaking and every congratulation on his unfailing 
energy and success, it only remains to warn the younger 
generation that all the glorious associations and_ tradi- 
tions of the school must be enshrined in the new buildings, just 
as the treasures of the school library, the picture of Miss 
Evans and the busts of famous Etonians will find another 
home there. And the warning is not unnecessary. Anybody 
who has seen the Hall and the library will admit that it is not 
easy to live up to a four-post bed. CHRISTOPHER STONE, 
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ON THE GREEN. 


Epitep By Horace 


Tue Gor at CANNES. 

R. MACFIE, in his general review of ‘* Winter Golfing Quarters,” 
gave it as his conviction that the course of the Cannes Golf 
C.ub was the best on the Riviera. He adds, however, that he 

has seen no other, and therefere cannot speak with authority. 
Probably his view, though it is second hand (or eye) only, is to 
be accepte'. The course itself is at Napoule, which is five 
miles from Cannes. The train, however—if this is of importance in days of 
motors everywhere—runs to Napoule itself. The subscription to the club is 
£4, with a £6 entrance fee, and visitors are admitted, on the introduction of 
members, at 5§fr. a day. The course is of eighteen holes and is a good test 
of accurate golf, though long driving hardly has its full value, These Riviera 

greens are, it need hardly be said, grass greens. You do not there regard a 

tuft of vegetable matter as sumething in the nature of an alarming hazard, as 

you have to regard it at Las Palmas and, in a less degree, at Cairo. The 
hon. secretary of the Cannes Golf Club is Mr. J. M. Shelton, Union Club, 

Napoule, Cannes. 

OTHER CouRSES ON THE RIvIERA 
It has been suggested that the golfing winter pilgrim should spend the 
first of the cold months in Egypt, for the climate’s sake, gradually, as the 
weather becomes more to be relied on, working north and west, for the golf’s 
sake. Now if he come to Marseilles on his way from Egypt, the first course on 

the Riviera that he will light on will be Hyéres. Here, again, he will have a 

very fair eighteen-hole course, pleasantly situated among trees and hiils which 

give shelter from that abominable wind, reviled by Mr. Macfie, the mistral. It 
is only just over a mile from the town. The subscription is 125fr. for the 
season, with 5ofr. entrance for permanent members, and smaller sums for 
shorter periods. Ladies pay 1oofr. only, The secretary is Mr. G. H. Logan 

Should the golfer from Egypt make his approach by the other way, along 

the coast-line from Genoa, he will first encounter San Remo, on the Italian 

Riviera, of golfing interest. The course is a nine-hole one, and is actually 

at Taggia, which is fifteen minutes’ run in the train from San Remo itself 

It lies beautifully, with olive groves about it. The subscription is £4 a year for 

men and £2 for ladies, with suitable reductions on taking larger quantities. 

Che hon. secretaryship seems 

to be changing hands, but, 

doubtless, intending visitors 

would receive answers to 

enquiries if they wrote to 

Mr H. K. Brodie, care 

of American Agency, San 

Remo. Between San Remo 

and Cannes lies the course 

of the Nice Golf Club, at 

Cagnes, or within half a mile 

of Cagnes Station, Cagnes 

itself being eight miles from 

Nice, with a quick and fre- 

quent service cf trains and 

trams and a brake from the 
siation to the club. It is 
an eighteen-hole course, of 
moderate length and much 
variety of hazard, The sub- 
scriptions are within a few 
francs the same as at the 
other Riviera courses, but 

the entrance fee is only 2o0/r. 

It is to be understood that 

although these are on the 

seaboard, or near it, none 
of them is seaside links, in 
the technical sense. The 
ground is not “links” at 
all, but all the golf is of the 

**inland ” character. The 

hon, secretary of this 

club is Mr. J. R. Hay- 

Gordon, and tis address, 

Nice Golf Club, Cagnes, 

Alpes Maritimes, France. 

APOLOGIES TO THE 

UNNAMED. 

There are other courses, 
such as that of Costebelle, 
which has eighteen holes and 
Mr. Peylon as its hon. 
secretary, and there is a 
nine-hole course, lately 
started, at Grasse; but these 
must be left with an apology 
ior their scant notice, just as 
courses like those at Helouan 
and Assouan, even at Khar- 
toum and _ various other 
stations of the military in 
Egypt, have to be left 
similarly, for lack of space. 
Moreover, the important 
golfing stations in each 
locality being discussed 
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briefly, the golfer may go there for a start and inspect others with his own 
eye. This is better than wearying him with a geography lesson. The next 
and final notes on the golfer’s winter pilgrimage will be on the country of 
Pau and Biarritz. 

GOLF IN EGypt, 

A correspondent informs us that the statement that the annual payment 
to the Khedivial Sporting Club at Cairo is 41 may mislead the intending 
Egyptian golfer. The subscription for temporary members is, in fact, £1 
a week, 

BRAID AND VARDON At WALLASEY. 

Wallasey was a very short and very hilly links a few years ago; in fact, 
it was a sort of small Sandwich as regards length and a greater Sandwich as 
regards blindness. Of late years the course has been considerably lengthened 
and improved, and it now affords most delightful golf. Possibiy it is still 
too hilly to be regarded as quite a first-class test of golf; and in this respect 
the contrast between it and its neighbour, Hoylake, is most marked. Vardon 
and Braid had their last serious encounter of the year there last Saturday, 
and Braid succeeded in winning the match after standing two down and five 
to play. So the champion is finishing his great year in truly characteristic 
fashion, 

OXFORD AT WOKING 


A new method of scoring was adopted in the match between Oxford 
and Woking last Saturday. The ‘:tails of this method were dealt with in 
these columns two weeks ago. Briefly the method consists in playing each 
match by holes, each hole counting one point, and adding ten points for 
each match won. The result of the match at Woking on Saturday 
was that Oxford proved successful by 63 points to 53. Had the match 
been played by holes a tie would have resulted, each side scoring thirteen 
holes up; as it was, the allowance of ten points for a match caused Oxtord, 
who won five matches to Woking’s four, to win by the ten points in question, 
Or, again, had Mr. Mansfield Hunter won his match instead of halving 
it, each side would have won five matches, but Woking would have won the 
whole match by one point. The new method certainly seemed a successful 
one from every point of view; the necessity of all matches being played to the 
last hole should make an 
afternoon’s golf more enjoy 
able and more interesting for , 
the visiting side. lHlowever, 
whether the new method of 
scoring be good or not, 
Oxlord’s performance was 
certainly a fine one, for the 
Woking side looked excel- 
lent—on paper. But on the 
links the leading players 
were notin their best form, 
while Mr. Robertson-Dur- 
ham, Mr. Hlooman and Mr. 
Landale thoroughly deserved 
their victories. These three 
players are all very fine and 
promising golfers, while Mr. 
Finch-Hatton, who halved 
with Mr. Mansfield Hunter, 
is capable of brilliant, if 
somewhat erratic, golf. Mr, 
Mills, too, is a player of 
great power; he frequently 
hits drives worthy of Mr. 
Blackwell at his best, but his 
short game is poor in com- 
parison, which is a pity, for 
he is splendidly built for the 
game, Certainly Oxford 
should develop into a far 
stronger side than they have 
been for years, In other 
ways the match was remark- 
able for the reappearance of 
Mr. Humphrey Ellis, pro- 
bablythe best playerthat ever 
represented a University side. 

CAMBRIDGE GOLF, 

Cambridge played two 
matches last week one 
against Great Yarmouth, 
which they won, and one 
against the Royal Norwich 
Club, which they lost. On 
neither occasion were they 
fully represented. Like 
Oxford, they should develop 
into a good side, as, in addi- 
tion to the six or seven old 
choices, who played last 
year, they have two other 
very promising players in 
Mr. Ireland and Mr. 
Walker. The former player 
is a nephew of Mr. F. S. Tre- 
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would be to follow the excellent exauple of the Ladies’ Golf 
Union, abolish the present rota of five greens, and for the future 
choose a green every year on which the championship should be 
played two years later ; an amendment to that effect was, in fact, 
unanimously carried by the delegates present. 

The delegates could not, of course, bind their respective 
clubs, as this new proposal had not gone before their committees, 
except in the case of the Royal North Devon Club, who had 
given me their sanction to such a change being made. The 
result of this step will be to enable the clubs to go to any 
green in the United Kingdom which they consider suitable. 
They will, of course, have to appoint a committee to 
visit. various greens and report to the general body, who 
will then make their selection. This appears to me to be 
a most sensible arrangement, and infinitely preferable to 
a hard and fast rota; it will not in any way lessen the importanc 
of such greens as St. Andrews, Prestwick or Hoylake, and it 
will give golters a chance of seeing what a magnilicent green 
Westward Ho! now is, to say nothing of others, such as Rye, 
Harlech and one of the Irish greens. 

Another matter which has lately been a burning question 
is the excessively large entry. ‘The sub-committee were asked 
to consider this also, and they have recommended that no one 
shall be eligible who is not a scratch player at the club from 
which he enters. Further than that, he must have been scratch 
on January Ist in the year of his entry, and his entry must be 
wpproved by the committee of his club. This is, no doubt, a 
step inthe right direction; but I fear it will not go far enough, 
and before long we shail have to have a qualifying stage. 
I can see no hardship in asking all players who are not 
Internationals, or who have never won a bronze, silver or gold 
medal at the amateur championship, to play thirty-six holes 
by medal play on the Friday and Saturday previous to the 
competition proper. This would enable the numbers to be 
reduced to sixty-four, and would add greatly to the interest in 
the match play part of the event. However, time will show if 
the new departure will do all that is required. The delegates 
were afraid that such a qualifying stage might be hard on the 
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artisan golier, who has not much time to spare. If this is really 
so I should be the last to advocate it; but my experience leads 
me to believe that anyone with a serious chance arrives on the 
course at least as early as the Wednesday or Thursday previous. 
At any rate, Saturday's meeting, at which sixteen clubs were 
represented, has made a move forward which will have the 
general approval of golfers all over the kingdom. 
W. Herbert Pow er. 


LAW AND THE LAND 


I; N TION has already been made in these columns of the Newbury 
highway case, in which the inhabitants of two small hamlets 
succeeded in establishing that a road, admittediy a churchway, 
was a highway for all purposes. The point has recently been 
before the Court of Appeal, which affirmed the decision of Mr. 
Justice Warr.ngton, and laid down the law that a landowner 

cannot decicate a road to the public for such purposes only as are annexed 
to a churchway—that is, of going to and coming away from the purish 
church—and further, which is, perhaps, more imrortant, endorsed the earlier 
judgment that although neither the tenant for life of an estate nor the 
remainder man can separately dedicate a highway ecross the land, yet both 
together can do so; and where the circumstances are such that a concurrent 
dedication can fairly be presumed, there is nothing in law to prevent such a 
presumption arising. If, therefore, the occupier of an estate and the person 
entitled in remainder desire to prevent rights of way being acquired over the 
land, they must be diligent to rebut any growing presumption that they have 
actually dedicated, or have acquiesced in the use of, a path through the 
property. 


Some months ago we referred to the decision of Mr. Ju-tice Parker in 
the case of ve Hadley, and drew attention to the curious conflict of judicial 
opinion as to whether the estate duty on property appointed ty will, in 
exercise of a general power of appointment, was payable by the recipient or 
out of the residue. In seven separate cases, four judges had said that the 
recipient must pay, and three had decided that the duty was payable by the 
executor out of the testator’s personal estate. The Court of Appeal have 
now declared the latter view to be the correct one, and reversed the decision 
discussed in our former note, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, 
[To THe Epirok or ** Country LiFe.” 

Sik,—In consequence of the article and correspondence which appeared in 
your September numbers with reference to the White Horse cut in the chalk 
of the Berkshire Downs above Ulfington, the Earl of Craven has requested 
me to put you in possession of the following facts: Lord Craven holds an old 
plan of the White Horse, and from time to time, and as occasion may require, 
this ancient monument is properly scoured and carefully preserved in its 
original shape. Owing to the receat wet weather the grass round the White 
Ilorse had grown unusually long, and the monument was in consequence not 
easily seen from a distance. A few weeks ago the scouring was properly 
carried out, and the White Horse is now as distinct as ever it was. I shall 
be glad if you will publish this letter, as the article and letters referred to 
above might lead those who do not know better to suppose that this ancient 
monument was, through neglect, gradually disappearing, whereas nothing 
could be further from the fact.—Berresrorp R, HEATON. 


FAME FERRET. 
{To tHe Epiior oF ** Country Lire.” | 

Sir,—TI see in your paper for November 7th that one of your numerous 
readers wants to know if anyone else ever had a tame ferret. [It may interest 
him to hear I had one which was quite as tame and amusing as the one he 
describes. Mine knew no dancer or fear, and for six or seven months was 
never shut up, but had the full run of the house. It was perfectly clean and 
certainly did not smell. I had eventually to shut it up in a hutch owing to 
the servants being so frightened of it. I reared mine on milk given ina 
teaspoon; its mother died when it was two days old. I had my ferret 
between six and seven years, and no kitten was ever half so amusimg or so 
graceful, and it never attempted to bite.—F. Pir. 


FRESH ARAB BLOOD FOR THE TURF. 

[To tHe Epircr or **Counrry Lirs.”)} 
Sir,—I write as one not learned in such mat‘ers, but, is it not a fact that 
some strains of blood in race-horses are marked by a tendency to madness, the 
result of too close in-breeding ? Would it not be a good thing to introduce 
fresh Arab blood, possibly filtering it through two or three generations of 
k:nglish-bred horses before the offspring made their first appearance on the 
race-course. —INQUIRER. 


ODD EYES. 
[To tHe Epiror or * Counrry Lire ”] 
Sir,—lIn regard to the letter in last week’s issue of Counrry Lire, I write to 
say I have a white Persian cat with odd-coloured eyes—pale blue and yellow; 
he is quite ceaf, but is the most gentle and affectionate creature. —S, J. W. 





[fo rue Epiror or * Counrry Lirs.”j 
Six,—In your issue of the 7th inst., | read that ** F, W. H.” says that she 
came across a white Persian cat with odd-coloured eyes and expresses surprise. 
It is not uncommon; we have a cat here at our lodge-house in the 
park with odd-coloured eyes, and I know a Scotch artist who has odd- 


coloured eyes. An old friend of mine who was the American Consul at 
Bristol for some years has a lovely, heavenly biue eye and a languishing 
brown one. They lend a curious charm and variety to his expression. — 
[IRENE OsGoop. 


WANTED--AN OWL! 
[To rue Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 

Sik,—If any of your readers who keep owls—and I know there are several 
happen to have a male brown or tawny owl (Syrnium aluco) which they would 
care to dispose of, I shall be greatly obliged if they will communicate with 
me. I have a hen bird which laid two eggs last spring, and I am anxious to 
get a mate for her this winter. If any reader has such a bird, but does not 
want to part with it, I should be very glad to keep it for him from now until 
the breeding season is over. I have a large house and open run for these 
birds, and I can safely say that the bird would be well looked after. I do 
not care to get a bird through an advertisement, because of the impossibility 
of knowing the sex, a matter which no respectable dealer will undertake to 
guarantee, —NUGENT CHAPLIN, 


TERRA-COTTA POTS AND AN ENGLISH WINTER 

[To THE Enprror or “Country LIFK. | 
Sirk,—Your correspondent * Hl. H, B.” may tind my experience of terra-cotta 
pots of some use to him. About six years ago I brought from Italy two very 
large pots made to my order. These have stood out all the year round in my 
Cornish garden without injury, although on several occasions we have 
experienced severe frosts which have largely damaged some glazed plaques 
of modern Della Robbia ware. The pots are of natural terra-cotta, not 
treated in any way.—-ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


PLAGUES IN THE HOUSE, 
{To tue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” ] 

Sir,—What can I do to expel rats from the walls of my house? I do 
not want to use any of the new-fashioned poisons, the idea of which is 
most distasteful to me; morally, as to get rid o' any animal by meking it 
distribute disease is horribie, and physically, in case they die in the wal's 
or under the floor in consequence, I have numerous dogs, but t-ey are 
toys and valusble prize-winners, and not such as to tackle rats, My cat is 
excellent and does his best, but cannot follow them into the walls, Traps 
sometimes catch them and often do noi. This is an old house, Jacobean as 
to front and sides, and any age as to its old stone foundations. I found no rats 
when I came here three years ago, but plenty of rat-holes in the s‘ables. \s 
I do not use these for horses, and no food is in them, very few rats cam 

and for an old house it was singularly iree of them, but had been unoccupied 
for nearly two years before I took it, I was advised by an old carpenter 
never to stop up the old rat-holes, as you could put traps at them with 
more suc’ess, whereas, if you stopped them up they would make fresh o1 es 
every night, and you did not know where The town is close to me and 
full of old houses; stables near swarm with rats, so that they can walk up 


the lane and tet themselves in from outside at any time without a 
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ate \ At first we had mice but thev have now gone, and I fear the 
reater ma ur caused by rats, which g nerally cause a scare in 
mic community Many of the rooms are panelled, ind in these they 
scamper rout nside, but » far have made no holes and do not come out 
other ns or hal I live in fear of their doing so, and cannot tear 
ip all the floors and pull down all the panelling! I will not put down 
p n, as I fear for t poultry (prize b rds) and the dogs Is there any 
way of fu rating ween the walls or floorin« without fear of fire ?—N. 


Sir, My house, in a particularly sunny an warm situation, is usually 
it ted wit! i" j mmer and autumn months But this year, 
though the fly 1 itlation does not appear to have fallen off elsewhere, few 
rooms have ha it the most more than half-a-dozen of these unwelcome 
visitants I believe this is d to the fact that the greater part of the house 
was fumicat with formalin tablets to remove infection caused by an outbreak 
of mea in tl ousel last May At any rate, the only room in which 
there is a large number of flies is one that was not so fumigated. It is, of 

rse, far from clear how the formalin fumigation could have prevented more 
fhes from coming in from outside, where they swarm on old ivy-clad walls 


I) would be interesting to hear if any of your correspondents have had a 


A PFORMIDABLI INSECT 


ro THe Eniror or *Counrry Lire.” ] 
SiR, Phe enclose hhotograph is a life-size representation of an insect which 
makes its appearan occasionally in this vicinity It is called a tree-mole 
rom its habit of rrowing in palm trees, and lives on insects. It is a 





desperate fiehter, at 1 | have seen it matched against large spiders of the 


tarantula species with fatal results to the latter A scorpion, however, 
proved more than its match The above specimens were alive when the 
photograph was taken |. J. BO Faruev (Captain, 2nd North Stafford 
iN ment), the Punja 


MULLED ALI 
[To rue Epirok or ** Country Lirg.”] 


SiR, In reply to Mr. Chaplin in your issue of October 24th for a recipe for 

Mulled Ale,” the (cllowing ts given in ** Cassell’s Dictionary of Co skery,’ 
published several years ago: * To Mull Ale Put half a pint of ale, a 
clove, a little whole nyer, & piece of butter the size of a small marble, and 
1 teaspoonful of sugar into a saucepan, and bring it to boiling point. Beat 
two eggs with a tablespoontul of cold ale, and pour the boiling ale 
into them, and then into a large jug. Pass the whole from one jug into 
another for some minutes, and at a good height Return it to the sauce- 


pan and heat it again, 
but do not allow it 
o boll lime, a 
quarter ol an hour 
Prohalle cost, od 


Sutticient for one 


person.” I have not 

tried it, but it reads 

like a comforting 

potation for a cold ; , 
winter's evening. 

—_R. S. W 


rit HIUMMING- 
BIRD MOTH 
ro tHe Epiror.] 
Sik, I observe that in 
your footnote to a letter 
from M 
Hamilton, in your issue 
of October 24th, con- 


Fleming 


cerning the above 
species, you say that all 
those which appear in England are probably from the Continent With due 
respect, I sulbmit that it is not quite correct to suppose that all are foreigners, 
although, doubtless, vast numbers are, The larve of this beautiful moth may 
often be found if searched for not very far from where it is seen. I have 
taken them in Devenshire when, being nearly full fed, they become fairly 
conspicuous and easily detected on the Bedstraw bv the roadside hedges of 


that county. —M. L BripGer, Bournemouth, 
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LIGHTNING AND AN OAK, 
{To rue Epiroxr or **Counrry Lire.” 
Sir,—I am enclosing you a photograph of an oak tree on the estate ol 


Captain von Wertheimstein at Cséhtelek in Hungary. The tree was struck 
some years ago by lightning. The fissure in the stem was used as a hearth 
by shepherds, but, notwithstanding this, the tree has leaves and acorns. —M. 





IOUSE-MARTINS IN NOVEMBER 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LiFe.”] 


SIR Last week, on November 2nd, I watched two house-martins flying 


about on the Lees at Folkestone. Is not this very unusual? I saw them 
passing and repassing for quite half-an-hour, and watched them perching on 
a verandah, so am quite certain they were house-mariins.—H. J. R. 

[It is unusual, but not a very exceptional occurrence. Stray members 
of the swallow tribe are occasionally seen quite late in the winter, especially 
on the coast, having, presumably, somehow been diverted from their course in 
migrating. —Ebp. | 

PLAGUE OF OWLS? 
[To rue Eprror or * Country Litt.” | 
Si [ shall feel much obliged to any reader of Counrry LIFE who can 
tell me the best means of getting rid of a colony of owls which has come to 
my garden recently. The owls destroy the little birds which frequent my 
garden in large numbers. The garden is just on the outskirts of Edinburgh. 
Is it not unusual to find owls so near a town ?—G. L, R. IL. 

[It is not difficult to kill owls, but it is strongly to be deprecated. If 
the owls eat some small birds, they eat an immensely larger number of rats 
and mice. Our advice is to leave them alone, for they are doing you good 
service. Their presence in towns is not unusual. There are a good 
many brown owls in 
London —Ep | 


ANCIENT BRIDGE 
DOOMED. 

{To tHe Epiror. | 
Sik, This old wooden 
bridge over the Welland 
at Fosdyke, Lincoln- 
shire, is doomed. It 
has stood the stress 
and strain of nearly a 
century—it was erected 
in the three years com- 
mencing IS81I2 at a 
cost of nearly £25,000 
—and the Holland 
County Council 
have just decided on the 
construction of a new 
iron bridge. The pre- 
sent bridge was built by 
a proprietary company 
and let to the highest bidder, who recouped himself by tolls. Before the 
railways were made in Lincolnshire and Norfolk it formed a valuable connec- 
tion, and was greatly used by the drovers with their large herds of cattle 
going from the North of England to the East Anglian markets. In 1870 an 
Act was passed by which the bridge and its custody was transferred to the 
Holland County Council. Large sums have been spent in repairs, and now 
it has been resolved to replace the structure by a new iron bridge J. 





